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ALASKA—IY. 


A Summer Tour to the Wonderland 
of the North, 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER, 


As we leave Fort Wrangel, and go 
northward, the grander the scenery be- 
comes, the higher and more rugged grow 
the mountains, the whiter the caps of 
snow, the denser the surrounding for- 
ests, and the more numerous the streams 
which leap from the lips of the crags; 
peaks are piled upon peaks in mcst tu- 
multucus forms; serrated and sharp, like 
the edges of a saw, they cut the upper 
air; black ravines and dazzling patches 
of snow alternate; scars seam the entire 
sides of lofty mountains, where the spring 
avalanches have scathed them of every 
vestige of soil and vegetation; bare poles 
stick out on the mountains, the remnant 
of dead trees, which decay when reach- 
ing a certain size for lack of soil on the 
steep inclines, and others take their place. 

In the afternoon we passed through 
Wrangel Narrows, amid gorgeous scenery 
of snow-clad mountains, and gigantic 
glaciers pushing themselves déwn 
through the ravines and dropping their 
icebergs into the water. The floating 
ice-cakes gave notice of our approach to 
the glacier region. On our right loomed 
up the great Patterson Glacier, put down 
as 1,000 feet high. It was greeted with 
shouts of admiration and wonder. Al- 
though fifteen miles away, the long 
stretches of glacial mud and dirt could 
be seen on its face, alternating with 
snow and ice. ‘The whole, as touched 
by the light of the afternoon sun, was a 


frozen lake of Wonderland, shimmering 


with silvery lights and throwing off its 
torrential cascades. Here all went to 
discussing glaciers, and all the science 
on board was called into service to ex- 


- plain their phenomena. 


If there were no other wonderful places 
in Alaska, the scenic grandeurs of Wran- 
gel Narrows alone would give it world- 
wide fame, and make its fortune in the 
coming centuries, when tourists and 
yachts will crowd these waters, and sum- 
mer villas look out from the romantic 
islands. 

In the evening, as it was the Sabbath, 
and we desired to hallow the memories 
of the day in these far-off Alaska waters, 
divine service was held in the large din- 
ing-room of the steamer, conducted by a 
Catholic clergyman, which everybody at- 
tended. As a majority of the passengers 
were Protestants, it would have seemed 
no more than proper that on the follow- 
ing Sabbath they should have conducted 
the service; but we found, when the day 
arrived, that our Catholic friends had al- 
ready engaged the room, and avowed 
their intention of not attending in case a 
Protestant should have the service. 
Thus, amid the infinite beauty and har- 
mony of nature, we were painfully re- 
minded of the ugliness and littleness of 
human nature. 

On Monday morning, August 6th, our 
steamer was at the wharf at Juneau. The 
town stretches along the beach and 
over rising ground at _ the _ base 
of beetling cliffs, 3,500 feet high, on 
which snow lies, and down whose sides 
leap foaming cascades like long silver 
ribbons. It has about 1,500 white in- 
habitants, a number of stores, barber- 
shop, two drug stores, jeweler’s shop, 
blacksmith shop, brewery, newspaper, 
postoffice, fire company, butcher’s shop, 
vegetable market and a brass band. 
There are also a number of nice dwell- 
ings, a nice public school building, a 
Presbyterian church for whites, one for 
Indians and a school for Indian children, 
a Catholic chapel and school for girls. 
Juneau is named after Joe Juneau, who 
came from Sitka in 1880 with one Har- 
ris, discovered gold and occupied the 
present site of the town named after 
himself. I had quite an interview with 
the original town-site proprietor, as he 
was sitting on a log in front of his cabin, 
in which he lives alone at present, with- 
out any financial resources. 

On the street was a milk-cart, deliver- 
ing milk from a neighboring ranch at 
$1.00 a gallon, and in the vegetable mar- 
ket you can see some fine turnips, cab- 
bages, lettuce, and potatoes, grown in the 
gardens ; but the chief objects of inter- 
, est for the tourist are the curio-shops and 
” the Indians, who cffer for sale baskets, 
miniature totem-poles, and Chilcat blan- 
kets. “The latter are woven by hand 
from the long fleece of the mountain 
sheep, with totemic figures in colors of 
black, white and yellow—very beautiful. 


*” The blankets are fine trophies for the 
 curio-hunters, and sell readily for from 


$25 to $50. ‘The Indian women on the 
street frequently have blackened faces, 
and wear a most melancholy and sad ex- 
pression. Different reasons are given for 
this face-blacking : (1) When fishing on 
the water as a preventative against glare ; 
(2) merely as show and ornament, as 
some civilized ladies paint ; (3) as a sign 


of mourning; (4) as a sign of anger ; (5) 


as a concealment of old age on the part 
of ladies. 
Across the bay from Juneau, a mile 


away, is the great Treadwell gold mine— 


the richest in the world. It is situated 
on Douglas Island, which was discovered 
and explored by Vancouver ninety years 
ago. This island is a vast deposit of 
minerals, with a dozen or more mines al- 
ready located. The Treadwell mill has 
240 stamps—said to be the largest num- 
ber employed by any mill in the world. 
These crush the ore into dust, which is 
washed out on plates covered with quick- 
silver, which collect 75 per cent. of the 
gold. The remainder is detached by 
separators, and collected in the form of 
sulphurets. These are treated to a 
chemical process by roasting and chlor- 
ine gas, and the precious metal obtained 
in the form of chloride of gold. This 
mine is reported to yield $150,000 per 
month, paying 100 per cent. per month 
on the stock, and is owned by the Alaska 
Mill and Mining Co. of San Francisco. 
The vein is 400 feet wide, cropping out 
on the surface. The ore in sight is worth 
five times as much as the price paid for 
Alaska, and cannot be exhausted in a 
century. The Bear Ledge immediately 
adjoining the Treadwell was sold this 
summer for two and a quarter million 
dollars. The ore is low grade, averaging 
$8.50 per ton free gold, and five per 
cent. sulphurets, with an assay value of 
$100 per ton; but the ore is so easily 
mined that the profits are enormous. 
The mill and mine are at work day and 
night, and know no Sundays. The wages 
paid Indians are $60 per month, and 
white men receive $2 per day and are 
boarded in addition by the Company. 
There are immense mineral resources on 
Douglas Island and in the vicinity, and 
a large city will, probably, spring ” here 
in the near future. 


FROM THE HIGH SEAS. 


STEAMSHIP ALAMEDA, Lat. 6 deg. 
56 min, S., Long. 167 deg. 13 
min. W., Dec. 1, 1888. 

DEAR Paciric: The Alameda carried 
the first news to Honolulu of the elec- 
tion, and at daylight of Sunday morning, 
November 25th, we were within three 
miles of Honolulu, with our flag signals 
displaying the name of Harrison; and at 
7:30, when we reached the wharf, nearly 
five hundred people were there waving 
their hats and hankerchiefs, the Royal 
band of thirty-two pieces standing under 
a large American flag playing the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,” and other American 
and Hawaiian airs, and the Spaulding 
Base Ball Club were cordially received 
by several of the nobility. During Satur- 
day much was said on the ship about the 
Club playing ball at Honolulu on Sun- 
day, but a few said that they would not. 
It had been previously advertised that 
the American team would play at Hono- 
lulu on Saturday the 24th, and hundreds 
had come to the city to see the game, but 
the delay of the Alameda prevented it, 
yet I have no doubt but hundred would 
have gladly gone to see the e on 
Sunday. After the formal reception Mr. 
Spaulding asked if he could play his 
match game Sunday afternoon. A special 
meeting of the officials was called. His 
Exellency«L. A. Thurston, Minister of the 
Interior (although an ungodly man), said 
that it was against the law of the land, 
and would not give his consent, but 
he would have no voicein the decision; 
and His Exellency C. W. Ashfeld, At- 
torney General, said he thought it not 
against the law, and that the game might 
be played. It was finally decided that, by 
paying a fine, the game could be played; 
but Mr. Spaulding said, as it was against 
the law to play on the Sabbath, he would 
not violate the law. Mr. Walker, Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., said that Mr. 
Spaulding and his club would be thought 
much more of by the people of New 
Zealand and Australia for the principle 
he displayed in not exhibiting his game on 
the Sabbath day. May the Christians of 
the United States work more earnestly 
and prayerfully, until we, too, shall have 
a law that prohibits ball playing, racing, 
and prize fighting on God’s holy day! 


Epitors Paciric: Rev. Dr. Barrows 
addressed the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, now convened in the Assembly 
Chamber in this city, last evening. Al- 
though the streets were in an unfavora- 
ble condition, owing to the late storm, 
and the weather was rather threatening, 
the Doctor was greeted with a large and 
one of the most appreciative audiences 
ever gathered at the State capital, in- 
cluding most of the leading representa- 
tive educators of our Coast. The sub- 
ject of his address was “A Criticism of 
Our Public School System from a Mor- 
alistic Standpoint.” It was considered 
by many of our ablest teachers, who are 
familiar with the history of our State 
and County Institutes, to be one of the 
most practical, exhaustive and masterly 
criticisms ever presented before them. 
As the address is not given in our city 
papers, it would well repay your many 
readers if they had the privilege of see- 
ing it in THE PaciFic W, N, T, 

Sacramento, December 28th. 


BREEZES BLOWN FROM BOSTON. 


Boston has set an example which other 
cities might well emulate. The result of 
the election held this week was not sim- 
ply a triumph of Republicans over Demo- 
crats, but the triumph of American prin- 
ciples over foreign dictation; the triumph 
of free speech and free schools over at- 
tempted muzzling of both. It was not 
a partisan fight, alone; it was the upris- 
ing of the honest, God-fearing, law-up- 
holding citizens; the men and women 
who believe in unrestricted education and | 
independent thought and action, against 
the domination of a set of men who take 
their orders from an Italian Pope. 

For three successive terms Hugh 
O’Brien, an Irish Roman Catholic, had 
been elected Mayor of Boston. A year 
ago there were seven Democrats in the 
Board of Aldermen, six of whom were 
Irish Roman Catholics; two-thirds of 
the Council were of the same persua- 
sion. Very quietly, but very steadily, 
the work of getting control of the public 
school board had progressed, until they 
felt sufficiently secure of their position to 
‘show their hand.” At the dictation of 
Roman Catholics a text-book was ex- 
pelled from use for no reason save that 
some of the historical facts it contained 
were uncomplimentary to their Church. 
When protests were made by Protestant 
citizens their tempers were disturbed, 
and, after the manner of most mad peo- 
ple, they neglected to bridle their tongues, 
in consequence of which the true animus 
of their party was exposed. It seemed 
a small matter—the throwing out of a 
text-book— but it was to the people the 
“straw which indicated the way the wind 
was blowing.” Public meetings were 
held, discussions on both sides were fre- 
quent, and not always discreet or charit- 
able. Recognizing they had moved too 
early in the matter, the Catholic clergy 
attempted by sophistries and subterfuge 
to undo the harm, and allay the agitation, 
which they feared would result in their 
defeat at the polls. 
already gone too far. No one objected 
to their obeying the Pope’s edict which 
compelled Catholics to send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools; but there were 


as to what the children remaining in the 
public schools should be taught. 
they openly and emphatically insisted 
that the public school moneys should be 
divided between public and parochial 


in their political strength, but showed 
little sagacity. When they threw down 
the gauntlet they aroused one element 


tions. The law granting to women the 
right to vote on school questions at muni- 
cipal elections had been for two years on 
the statute books, but so few had avail- 
ed themselves of the privilege it was 
almost a dead letter; but this year there 
was work to be done. When the public 
schools were attacked the mothers felt 
the blow. When a zealous but indis- 
creet Catholic said: ‘‘We do not desire 
to close the public schools, but we do 
propose to place them in charge of 
Catholic teachers,” he built a little fire 
which ran from heart to heart as the 
flames leap from tuft to tuft of\the dry 
grasses of the boundless prairies. The 
danger flag was hoisted, and loyal women 
were unwilling to leave the battle to: the 
men alone. Under their management 
already the guns were being spiked, the 
very foundation stones threatened. Ring 
rule controlled everything. Foreign 
domination was felt through every pulse 
of the city’s government. Only upon 
one subject could they express their 
opinions by ballot, but they were ready 
to do that with an emphasis not antici- 
pated. 

When the registration books closed 
last month, there had been enrolled 
the names of 20,216 women. 
day came. It was just such a day as 


pecially for their benefit ever since I 
was big enough to know what election 
day meant, The rain poured down with- 


| out ceasing, and the east wind blew 


Boston fashion, from daylight until long 
after midnight. Pat and Mike———and 
O’Brien too, for that matter—rubbed 
their hands in glee, for “faith’n the 
women’ll not run the risk of spilin’ all 
their foine fixins this day, at all, at all,” 


over was expected that they half wished 
O’Brien, His Honor—the Mayor I mean 


out ninty-two convicts only the day 
before. To be sure, things had looked 
dubious then, and putting these criminals 
where they could work for their frends 
seemed eminently proper, so long as [mer 
were needed. 

But the rains did not seem to damage 
the ardor of the new element in elections, 
The women detailed by their committees 
to work at the polling places were on 
hand betimes, and stayed at their posts 
without flinching. Better than that, with 
all their inexperience, they were able to } 
cope with and circumvent the numerous 


| tricks which wily had 


But they had 


schools, they manifested great confidence 


Democrats have considered made es- 


—had not taken the trouble to pardon 


Whén | 


which had not entered into their calcula- 


Election | 


was their verdict, and so easy a walk- 


most serious objections to their dictation | 


to trap their feet. 


could detect them—a misspelled word, 


one wrong name, a letter left off—but 
which would have been thrown out in 
the counting up; every conceivable meth- 
od was tried to destroy the effect of their 
vote, but without success. Nor are there 
any reports of insult or disturbance of 
any kind. Women were subjected to no 


more annoyance than they meet in any 


crowd—at the entrance to concert, theater 


or on the street—yet, fully 19,000 
women voted in Boston town that mem- 
orable day. It has been ascerted that 
‘the good women would be outvoted by 


the bad,” but it was not so proven. The 


wards in which women cast their fullest 


votes are where the leading families’of 


the city have their homes. In one such 


ward every woman that was registered 


voted. 
During the agitation of the subject, 


previous to election, the priests were em- 
phatic in their insistance that all the 
women of their Church must register and 
vote, and, in cases where the fifty cents 
poll tax would be a burden, it was to be 
paid for them; but a foreign-born woman, 
unless married to an American-born 
man, cannot vote until she has been 
naturalized; so the masses of that faith 
were cut off. Just how marrying an 
about 
the business of naturalization is more 
than I can explain, and, to my mind, 


American-born man brings 


that is a palpable weakness in the law. 


If no foreign-born individual were per- 
mitted to vote until he or she has re- 
sided inthis country twenty-one years 
we should not slip our necks into the 
yokes prepared by foreign manipulation 
It might appear to work 
hardship in isolated cases, but if ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number’”’ is 
our desire, there is no question as to the. 
A foreigner has everything to 
learn, and very much to wmnlearn, before 
he can attain to a just comprehension of 
the rights and duties of an American 
The American boy and girl be- 
gins that lesson along with the primmer, 
yet the boy must wait until he is twenty- 
one years of age, and the girl—perhaps, 


quite so easily. 


result, 


citizen, 


forever. 


Whether the result of last Tuesday’s 


work will help the woman suffrage cause, | our brightest writers have put forth, it 
reflected the~ American mind; and |- 


as many predict, remains to be séén. 


The good work done by them is recog- 
nized and appreciated. With their help 
the edict has gone forth that there must | 
be no sectarian meddling with the public | 
If they will push on 


schools of Boston. 
and insist upon a system of training in 


these schools which shall give to the 
State what it has a right to demand— 
moral, patriotic citizens—they will reap 
in results something more priceless than 


jewels. Lipa DELANO CRANE, 
Boston, Nov. 14, 1888. 


LETTER FROM BROOKLYN. 


The rapid growth of Booklyn is attract- 
The effects of the 
completion of the great bridge, and now: 
of several lines of railroad, with more to 
follow, are showing themselves on an in- 
crease of population and wealth that is 
It is growing faster relative- 
ly than New York, therefore faster than 
Philadelphia, whose second place in the 
list of cities Brooklyn is expected in no 
Within the next dec- 
ade, at least, the limits of the city will 
comprise the whole of Kings county and 
run beyond it to embrace the growing 
suburbs of Newtown, Flushing and Ja- 
maica which, although in Queens county, 
are already on the range of the Long 


ing wide attention. 


marvelous. 


long time to take, 


Island metropolis. 


The south shore of Long Island, hav- 
ing an Outlook upon the sea, has at last 
found appreciation in the eyes of peo- 
and wealth, and 
throughout the whole length the sites 
that command picturesque views have 
within a few years been occupied by 
Some of these are sum- 
‘mer homes of city residents, but many 
are tenanted permanently through the: 
year, the facilities of communication by 
the Long Island railroad having very 
This increase 
of rural population of an intelligent and’ 
cultivated class has prepared the way 
for the establishment of many vigorous 
churches, and thé diocese of Long Island 
its remote country: 
towns some of its most beautiful church 


ple of refinement 


beautiful villas. 


considerably improved. 


‘numbers’ now in 


edifices and active parishes. 


Within the writer’s recollection, the 
people of this city were accustomed to- 
go to New York for the purchase of 
everything but the cheapest wares. Now 
it is a fact that many carriages cross, by 
the East river bridge, to visit Brooklyn’ 7 
great stores, where are displayed, in 


buildings that excel any in New York, 


-an array of fabrics of all kinds that repre- 


sent the richest importations from abroad, 
as well as the choicest domestic manu- 
factures, 

_ With all this advance in material good, 
there has. not’ been’ a corresponding 
movement in the direction of intellectual: 


and spiritual life in the city itself. Once 
as the city, of churches Par "| 


There were bogus 
| tickets so nearly right that only keen eyes 


| eminence, it is now inadequately supplied. | 


Monthly except at its book stalls, and in 


| crowded up close to the Cathedral town 


Still the condition is not so bad as is 
sometimes represented, for the heavy 
burden of debt has been in a great many 
cases removed, and many congregations 
are replacing their first transient struct- 
ures with substantial buildings. - Nota- 
bly, the Church of the Messiah has done 
this by refashioning its edifice into a 
noble temple of worship; the Church of 
the Reformation has replaced its frame 
building with one of brick and stone; St. 
Mark’s is erecting a new church, which, 
with its completed chapel; will provide 
two handsome buildings; and St. Luke’s 
is putting up a chapel and church of 
elegant cut stone, which will have both 
solidity and beauty of design. St. 


George’s, also, and Trinity, East New | 


York, now a part of the city, have new 
and durable houses of worship. There 
have, besides, been some vigorous par- 
ishes recently organized, among them 
St. Bartholomew’s on Pacific street, and 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, corner of 
Eighteenth avenue and Eighty-sixth 
street, of which your correspondent is 
rector. Although not informed, I pre- 
sume there has been similar vitality 
shown among the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian and other denominations. 

In promotion of her literary life 
Brooklyn has- several clubs and associa- 
tions, some libraries, of which the most 
important are the Long Island Histori- 
cal and the Brooklyn, and one rather 
second-class art association. There is 
here no circle of distinctively literary 
people, as in Boston, and one or two 
other noted cities. Taking up the long 
list of eminent contributors to that best 
of monthly magazines—the Atlantic—lI 
have been surprised to find scarcely a 
single one owning this city of homes 
for his or her place of residence. Pro- 
bably a cause may be in the fact that no 
publishing is done here, Does not the 
location of a great publishing house of 
the character of Houghton, Mufflin & 
Co., become in itself an attractive center 
of literary life? What an influence in 
the direction of good taste and literary 
finish the Atlantic Monthly has exerted! 
Not relying on pictures but on genius, 
it has been an education in English. 
Enshrining much of the best work which 


won world wide respect for the quality 
of our native talent. There is a flavor 
about it we find nowhere else; it has 
given fame to many who later have re- 
paid the debt by the luster which their 
genius has cast upon its pages. 

Well, Brooklyn has no _ Allantic 


its homes, and so Brookiyn, with all its 
pleasant features, is not Boston. What 
may come in the future it is too soon to 
say, but some think when the city has 


of Garden City, and that quarter, with 
its religious, and educational appliances, 
has become an American Oxford, we 
shall have culture of the very best, de- 
vout, earnest and inteHectual, that will 
make this a seat of letters not excelled 
by any in the land. 
Rost. BayARD SNOWDEN. 

81 St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 

Y., December 12, 1888. 


NOTES FROM EAST WASHINGTON. 


Epirors Paciric: I append: some. 
items from our part of the country: 

Rev. D. Wirt enjoys his location at 
Medical Lake, W. T. Six united with 
his church there, last communion. The 
railroad from Spokane Falls and Cheney 
are pushing right through Medical Lake 
for the Big Bend country. Mr. Wirt 
preaches but one Sabbath in the month 
at Medical Lake now, the other Sabbaths” 
supplying .at Deep Creek Falls, Marshall 
and Mondovia, adjacent towns, 

Dr. Barrett writes hopefully of the 
Hood River church. The death of one 
of their best young men, while hunting 
with a companion, has given them all 
deep grief, but they are praying that the. 
lesson may be good for the community 
and church intheend. ‘The Doctor has 
just been put to some extra work and 
expense, as unusual as they seem un- 


The Weman’s Beard 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BALDWIN. 


TURKEY. 


Broussa, Turkey, Oct. 17th. 


Dear Mrs. Jewett: Since coming to 
this house I have had more than sixty 
calls, and I have begun to visit quite sys- 
tematically among the sisters, Septem- 
ber 15th my husband was off on his 
first tour to Yenijie, and, on his return, 
we started off together to Soloz. The 
carriage road is completed far enough to 
be used, so that I made the journey far 
more comfortably than in days past, go- 
ing all the way in a carriage, and it took 
us about all day. We took with us the 
‘baby organ,” which a Sunday-school in 
America has given for the use of the sta- 
tion. It came while we wereaway. We 
found it very useful, indeed, in helping 
to give some singing lessons, drilling 
them on new hymn tunes, and straighten- 
ing out old ones, as well as being an at- 
traction to the Sabbath service in the 
church, which was full. At the com- 
munion service One young woman was 
received into the Church and five babies 
were baptized. While in Soloz the 
preacher’s wife and I visited all the Prot- 
estant families, and, wherever it was pos- 
sible, we had reading and prayer with 
them. The men were off at their work, 
and women and children were at home. 
The women in this village do not work 
much in the fields, for the main depend- 
ence here is the silk-worm business and 
the olive crop. Since coming home 
from there Mr. Baldwin has been away 
twice ; in fact, is away at this time of 
writing, for winter will soon be here, and, 
if possible, we want to get a glimpse of 
all our outstations before traveling is too 
uncomfortable. 


School seems to be going on nicely, 
Till within a few days the weather has 
been so-hot, and the streets in such a 
filthy condition, that I have not been 


| able to visit it as often as I wished. We 


are now beginning to have rain, and I 
hope soon to go more or less regularly. 


hearty welcome that when I am there I 
always feel that 1 shall go again very, 
very soon. Miss Wells spent her vaca- 
tion in Marsovan, working away at Ar- 
menian. School began September 13th, 
with Miss. Cull and the native teachers, 
as Miss Wells was not able to reach here 
till the 25th. I think the number of 


some new day scholars. Four from one 
family have not returned for financial 
reasons. One morning, not long ago, I 
spent at school, going from class to class, 
and listening to each. Miss Erasmia 
and Miss Rebecca are in their respective 
places as Greek and Armenian assistant 
teachers, and are doing well. All the 
love and labor bestowed on them, to- 


now in what they are doing for others. 
I wish we knew that all those who have 
gone from us are doing as well. This 
fall two more of our girls have found 
places as teachers. One evening last 
week we had a very interesting: service 
in our church here. Our: Armenian 
teacher had kis two children baptized. 
Generally, this rite is performed on Sun- 
day ; but, as the custom is to turn the 
Sabbath into a day of visiting, he con- 


The children are both pretty,-and behav- 
ed very sweetly. The mother is the daugh- 
ter of one of the girls that uséd to. be in 
the school in Manissa when Miss Cull 


necessary, in having all the minutes of ‘and I were there. The baby was named 


the General Association sent to him, 
which -were intended for the churches of 
the Mid-Columbia Association. As 
usual, however, with the Doctor, he is 
doing even this work of supererogation 
with patience and will. 

‘At Pendleton the Sabbath-school held 
exercisés on Christmas Eve, of a delight-. 
fal and useful nature. Instead of a large 
tree, were a large arch of evergreen, and 
within it, slightly in the background, a 
‘smaller tree hung with presents and dec- 
orations. © About 150 were out.’ 

We are glad to see the name of Prof. 
W. D. Lyman among those of the facul- 
ty of. Whitman College. Vin OF 
December 26, 


*The American published 
in the interest of the Universal Peace 
Union, sends out an’ issue of- 251,000 


Matilda for me ; so, you see; the. affair 
had a good deal of special interest. for 
us. The girls were invited to take a part 
in the exercises, and they sang a very 
sweet English hymn, Rebecca (the 
children’s: aunt) playing -the organ for 
them. After church, we all went to the 
house, where wehad an’ opportunity to 
see the Armenian friends; were treated 
to refreshmentsy and hada pleasant, so- 
cial time. Miss. Wells and two of the 
girls:came home with me for the: night. 
Next morning: Mr. :Nigohossian, with his 
sister. Rebecca and two ofthe girls, call- 
ed for Miss. Wells; Maria and Guluk ; 
so, they were quite a company, and their 
being together, no doubt, mane the way 
seem shorter, 

‘It is‘time now. to send. this letter to 
postoffice’ for the “evening’s. mail. Let 
me hear from you soon. Your friend, 


$1 Mrs. T. J. 


Teachers and pupils all give me such a | 


boarding pupils is 14, and there are © 


gether with their natural gifts, is telling _ 


cluded to have it on Thursday evening, 
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THREE GUIDES. 


BY ADAH FAIRBANKS BATELLE, 


Toiling along life’s thcrny track, 
Three guides keep pace with man; 

One looks forward, another back, 

And the third, beneath man’s heavy sack, 
The pathway rough doth scan. 


The first—the one with shining eyes-- 
Forever points ahead; 
’Tis Hope, who leads the youth, and tries 
To see the wLko’e unknown that lies 
In ways their feet must tread. 


Sad Memory is gray and bent; 

The hour-gluss sands fail fast. 
What to him is to-day’s event! 
Present is naught except when blent 

With his lost, longed-for Past. 


One’s face with earnest thought is grave; 
The Mentor of mankind 

Is ever toiling on to save 

The precious hours with whic’ we pave 
The life of soul and mind. 


This hour is thine; take, use it well; 
It is as plastic clay 
That you may mold; and years will tell— 
When soul is freed from mortal shell— 
The work of hour and day. 


[For Tae PAcIrFIic. | 


SELF-RESPECT. 


What is self-respect? Not pride; not 
vanity ; not self-love. It may co-exist 
with these; it may, perhaps, be easily 
confounded with them ; it is, in reality, 
quite different. It is a sober, honest 
esteem for one’s whole make-up and be- 
longings. It assumes that one’s own 
convictions, one’s own way of living, 
habits, speech—everything that belongs 
to us, to the very clothes that we wear— 
has a right to be, and to continue to be, 
in its full integrity. And this, with a 
rugged, stubborn tenacity, it persists in 
assuming until convinced of the contrary. 
That others are obviously different may 
abate self-assertion; that others hold our 
ir.dividual characteristics in light esteem 
may provoke reflection; that others con- 
demn us may lead to self-examination ; 
but not one jot or tittle of our person- 
ality will we sacrifice, except with delib- 
eration,except for cause. Plainly enough, 
this sort of thing may be abused. It 
may confirm people in oddities, or even 
in ignorance and barbarism. It may 
block the wheels of progress and im- 
provement—keep us all precisely where 
our fathers and grandfathers were. When, 
therefore, it is commended, as I do ear- 
nestly commend it, it is assumed that 
self-respect has a respectable foundation 
—such a foundation as may be taken for 
granted, one would hope, in the case of 
any average young man, born in a Chris- 
tian family, brought up in a civilized 
community. 

Of what use is self-respect ? Of 
much. If it did nothing more than 


keep the multitude of individuals and 


nations from tumbling into the common 
mass, at the beck of precedent or fashion, 
it would do much. But it does far 
more. It tends to perpetuate and strength- 
en ways of thinking and believing and 
living formed in our earlier, probably 
our honester and purer, days. 

It is a strong prop to inherited traits 
and traditions. More particularly it 
helps wonderfully towards carrying us 
through that period in our life, the 
period of early manhood, when we most 
easily make radical changes in our habits, 
and are most liable to make them from 
unsufficient motives. 

‘How does self-respect help us through 
this critical period? I have been brought 
up, we will assume, with certain convic- 
tions—say about God’s being, his Word, 
his truth, his Church—about religion, in 
fact. They may not, indeed, have taken 
very special hold upon any thing but my 


mind. But there, as I am aware, they 


are firmly seated ; they are an integral 
part of myself. I now suddenly become 
aware that some acquaintance does not 
take these things for granted. He con. 
siders them fair topics for debate. He 
has gone further. He has dismissed 
them as superstitions. He sneers at 
them. And who has ever been able to 
answer a sneer? Let this man now be a 
little older than I. Let him be just far 
enough ahead of me to seem that awful 
embodiment of wisdom which the young 
man of a little reading and a little readi- 
ness appears to be to the young man of 
almost none, and what may be the re- 
sult? A giving-up of inherited convic- 
tion as to truth—first step toward the 
abandonment of inherited convictions as 
to duty ! And now comes in self-respect, 
and says: “I cannot answer him. I 
know but little about the matter. But 
anyhow, what I believe is my belief, and 
as such, is as likely to be right as his. 
At all events, it is as good for me as his 
is for him, and I shall part with it when I 
have looked the ground thoroughly over 
not sooner.” Certainly, not for a sneer. 

Or, a young man, by removal to the 
city, or by graduation from one school 
into a higher, or from school into busi- 
ness, finds himself introduced to unac- 
customed habits. Some gorgeous fellow 
offers himself as guide, philosopher and 
friend. He wears wonderfully fine 
clothes. What a pity our young man 
cannot know that they are. not paid for. 
He wears jewelry. What a pity he can- 
not know it is only washed! He im- 
poses by his presence, by a certain easy, 
off-hand way of talking about men and 


_ women and events ; by acertain gener- 


ous, not to say reckless, way of spending 
money for suppers and amusements, and 
for what our young man has been taugkt 
to call vices. And he hasa clique of 
admirers and imitators and toadies, as 
every such leader—they are found every 
where—is sure to have. Into this cir- 
cle, and under the influence of its Great 
Man, our youth now comes. He only 
sees the outside. What a pity there is 
not some wise man there to say: -‘Young 
man, the heart is the chief thing ! What 


do you know about his heart?” But 
there is no such monitor at hand. And 
what may well be the end of this story? 
Extravagance in dress, luxuriousnéss in 
food, the beginning of drinking habits, 
addiction to expensive amusements, in- 
temperate or unwholsome use of tobacco, 
restlessness at home, distaste of quiet 
evenings and reasonable society ; nights, 
perhaps, spent now and then in the com- 
pany of those wretched creatures ‘‘whose 
house inclineth unto death, and their 
ways unto the dead.” But before it has 
come to this, self-respect steps to the 
front, may we not hope? And our young 
man says to himself, says, if need be, 
with tone and manner and vocabularly 
which leave the Great Man in no doubt 
whatever of his meaning: 

‘Pray, why should I change in any of 
these things simply for you? I who have 
been accustomed to about such clothes 
and food and amusements—why should 
I drop them at a moment’s notice for 
others probably less suitable, certainly, 


| beyond my means? I have never seen 


anything stronger than coffee or tea upon 
my father’s table. Why should I need, 
or affect to need, wines and beers and 
liquors with my meals? I have been 
taught to find quiet occupation for my 
evenings. Why must I give up these 
evenings for the glare of billiard-rooms 
or the blare of cheap orchestras, or the 
chatter and clatter of restaurant or club? 
I have been brought up in ignorance of 
certain matters, and with the instinct 
that to talk or think of them is indecent. 
Why should I, at the dictation of a male 
prostitute, allow myself to be initiated 
into the disgusting mysteries affected by 
him and his set?” Or: “I have been 
brought up with certain religious habits, 
among them that of private prayer night 
and morning. I come now to room 
with another. His habits are unknown 
to me. I assume from his general ap- 
pearance and ways that he is not relig- 
ious, perhaps, that he considers religious- 
ness rather contemptible. The hour 
comes for retiring. ‘Why cannot I say 
my prayers in bed?’ I ask myself, as so 
many of my elders do, and avoid all 
complications?’ I undress hurriedly ; 
tumble into bed ; say my prayers there, 
after a fashion. But I have lost grit— 
backbone. I have taken my first step 
toward apostasy. And, what makes the 
thing worse, I have helped another, per- 
haps, onthe same road. For, while I 
was debating the character of my room- 
mate, he was debating mine. If he had 
seen one sign of addiction to the good 
old habit in me, he would have made 
haste to show his colors.” 

Poor fools! We fall asléep after a 
few minutes of unquiet tossing, fright- 
ened by shadows out of what has been a 
part of us since earliest childhood; what 
has its associations with mother and 
brother and sister and the whole group 
of family—frightened by shadows into 
what may prove to be the loss of his life, 
as well as of the life to come, unless, in- 
deed, self-respect comes to the rescue 
and says: “What difference whether he 
says his prayers or not? This is my 
way, and am I not as much entitled to 
my way as he isto his? This is my 
way. And can I call myself a man and 
yet be ready to give up one of my fixed 
habits out of fear of a moment’s ridicule?” 
Be it the true, the strongest foundation 
for self-respect and respectful treatment 
of self, where shall we find it so well as 
in the Christian religion? ‘Know ye 


not,” says St. Paul, ‘‘that ye are a temple 
‘of God, and that the spirit of God dwell- 


ethin you? If any man defileth the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy! 
For the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.” Yet Jesus Christ has be- 
come man, 
whole race. Not only so; he has laid his 
hand upon each one of us, individually 
— joined us to him, himself to us. 
He has knocked at the door and entered. 
We are a temple of him, of his divine 
spirit. What fearful sacrilege to over- 
turn his altar there; to substitute indecent 
jests and drunken oaths; the harlot’s 


laugh and the infidél’s sneer for the 


sweet hymn, the quiet prayer, the sacra- 
mental joy, the thoughts and words of 
faith and hope and charity, and all the 
blessed ways of a pure and simple and 
religious life. God help us to preserve 
from such fate the temple of self—-the 
temple of God ! J. C. Hatcu. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


and so has touched the 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M. D.—XXV. 


EMIGRATION OF 1843 (3). 


Having attended to missionary busi- 
ness at Boston, he made a short visit to 
his relatives and friends in the State of 
New York, and started’ on his return 
about the 2oth of April, with his nephew 
Perrin B. Whitman. When he arrived 
in Missouri he found that all the immi- 
grants were not ready to start, so he re- 
turned to Quincy, IIl., to visit a sister- 
in-law, Miss Jane Prentiss. He again 
returned to Missouri, but still had to 
wait for the immigrants to get ready. 
Some, indeed, had started, but he wish- 
ed, during the first part of the journey, 
to go with the later immigrants. From 
the Shawnee Mission, near Westport, 
Mo., he then wrote two letters, the first 
to his brother-in-law, Edward, of Quincy, 
Ill., and the other to another brother-in- 
law, J. G. Prentiss, extracts of which are 
here given : 

27, 1843. 

“Dear Brother Edward: I take this 
opportunity to write you a few lines be- 
fore I leave the border. I was very sor- 
ry not to see you when at Quincy, but 
was glad to hear so much about you. It 
gave me great pleasure to see sister 
Jane. I suppose you think yourself a 
man now, and are not anxious for advice. 
I will venture, however, to let you know 
how anxious I am for you to complete 
your education. Entering the ministry 


ja year or two sooner will not avail for 


The average age for graduation from 


college is steadily moving onward. Two 
or three generations ago it was not un- 
common for boys to graduate at eighteen. 
But this did not indicate a surprising 
precocity then so much as an improve- 
ment in the colleges now. The college 
course of to-day, especially in the older 
colleges of the East, is a great deal more 
thorough, and réQfuires more mature 
minds to appreciate it than the course of 
nfty years ago. More, too, is required 
by way of preparation to enter college, 
so that students must take more time to 
get ready than formerly. It is noted by 
the Christian Inquirer that the average 
age of graduation from college is now 
upward of twenty-two years. The pro- 
fessional course requires three years 
additional, 
twenty-six or twenty seven before he is 
ready to ‘thang out his shingle” as a law- 
yer or doctor, and, of course, it will be 
some time before his practice is lucrative 
enough to give him an entire support. 


Buildings for Mr. Moody’s theological 
seminary are to be put up the coming 
summer in Chicago, on the north side, 
near the church which bears his name. 
The seminary is to be undenomination- 
al. It is to educate and equip practical 
Christian workers from the ranks of lay- 


men. 


so that a young man is. 


any good purpose. We ought to aim at 
the greatest usefulness. I trust your 
manhood will only add to your firm de- 
termination to do all in your power for 
the glory of God and the good of his 
cause. I do not feel that I shall never 
see you, but I cannot tell how it will be 
likely to be except you come to Oregon. 
* * * I cannot tell you very much 
about the ‘m nigrants to Oregon. They 
appear very well, and, I have no doubt, 
are generally of an enterprising character. 
There are over two hundred men, be- 
sides women and children, as it is said. 
No one can well tell, until we are all on 
the road and get together, how many. 
there are. Some have been gone a week, 
and others have not yet started. I hope 
to start to-morrow. I shall have an easy 
journey, as I have not much to do, hav- 
ing no one depending on me. 


“Lieutenant Fremont of the United 
States Engineer Corps goes out with 
about thirty men, to explore for the Gov- 
ernment, and expects to return this fall. 
His men are Canadian voyageurs mostly, 
and himself a Catholic. Two Papal 
priests and their lay helpers are along, 
and Father De Smet has gone back in 
order to go to Europe to bring out oth- 
ers by ship. 

“T think, however, the immigrants who 
are going out will be a good acquisition. 
It will call on Christians to labor for 
their good. What a pity it is a good 
minister is not with us to go along at 
once! My expectations are high for 
that country. * * * JI should not 
be surprised if I saw a number of your 
father’s family west of the mountains be- 
fore long. Jackson and Galusha may 
come. It is very late starting, but I 
bope to go on fast after I pass the 
mountains, and have no more dangerous 
Indians,” 

May 28, 1843. 

“Dear Brother Galusha: You will 
be surprised to learn that I am here yet. 
1 have been, as it were, waiting for three 
weeks. When I got to St. Louis I found 
I had time, so I went to Quincy and saw 
sister Jane, but Edward was not there. 
I have been here near two weeks.__Lieu- 
tenant Fremont is camped about two 
miles off for the night. 
immigrants will be over two hundred 
men, besides women and children. This 


tells for the occupation of Oregon. A 


great many cattle are going, but no 
sheep, from a mistake of what I said 
when passing. Next year will tell for 
sheep. I do not know what to say to 
you about sheep. There can be [no] 
difficulty in their traveling. They have 
been proved to travel as well through 
prairie as pack horses, My plan, you 
know, was to get funds for founding 
schools, and have good people come 
along as settlers and teachers, while oth- 
ers might have sheep along of their own 
also. It would bea fine thing if Esquire 
D. would open his eyes to Oregon, and 
see if he could not get some of the offices, 
such as Judge or Indian Agent, or com- 
missioner for the treaties with the In- 
dians. You will be best judge what can 
be best done, and how you can exert 
yourself in these matters, and whether 
the secret service fund [a fund controlled 
by the Cabinet] can be obtained. As 
now decided in my mind, this Oregon 
will be occupied by American citizens. 
Those who go now only open the way 
for more another year. Wagons will go 
all the way, I have no doubt, this year. 
It should be remembered that nothing 
should be taken across the mountains 
but provisions; all goods should be sent 
by ship. Sheep and cattle, but espe- 
cially sheep, are indispensable for Ore- 
gon. I mean to impress on the Secre- 
tary of War that sheep are more 
indispensable to Oregon interests than 
soldiers. We want to get sheep and 
stock from Government for Indians, in- 
stead of money for their lands. I have 
written him on the main interests of the 
country, but I mean still to write him a 
private letter touching some particular 
interests. I want you to get De Smet’s 
Indian sketches. It can be found at the 
Catholic book stores. You will see 
what way the Society of Jesus do their 
missionary work, and what we have to 
contend with in Oregon. I hope to be 


expeditious in traveling. After we get to 
| Fort Hall I hope to go on rapidly, if not 


The number of 


i 


before. Grass has not been in a good 
start quite a week yet, but is very fine 
now. Fremont and most, or all, his 
men are Catholics. I shall by no means 
be surprised to see some, if not all, of 
you on our side of the mountains. Wish- 
ing you peace and happiness, I am in 


the best bonds, Your brother, 
(Signed) Marcus WHITMAN.” 
EELLs. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House 
on Thursday, December 6th. 


The death of John Elliott, Esq., one 


of the managers of the Society, was an- 
nounced, and a memorial minute con- 
cerning him was adopted by the Board. 

Upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution, grants of Bibles, 
Testaments and portions, to the value of 


about $5,686, were made, to promote | 


the circulation of Scriptures at home 
and abroad. An additional appropria- 
tion of $3,500 in funds was made to 
meet the expenses of enlarged work in 
japan... 

In the foreign correspondence of the 
month were found interesting communi- 
cations from Mr. Milne of Buenos Ayres, 
Dr. Trumbull of Valparaiso and Mr. 
Penzotti of Peru, concerning the remark- 
able success of the recent efforts to circu- 
late the Scriptures along the west coast 
of South America, where, in six months, 
Mr. Penzotti had sold 2,237 volumes of 
Scripture, of which 636 were Bibles ; 
also letters from Mr. Tucker, describing 
a successful tour in the interior of Brazil; 
from Dr. Bliss, mentioning his gradual 
recovery from an attack of fever; from 
the Rev. David Rood of the Zulu Mis- 
sien in Africa, asking for a new edition 
of the New Testament in Zulu; from Mr. 
Dardier, with incidents of Bible distribu- 


tion in France ; from Mr. Prince, report- 


ing a large circulation of Russian Scrip- 
tures in the province of Archangel, and 
from other correspondents and agents in 
foreign lands. Four societies were rec- 


ognized as auxiliary—namely, two in. 


Arkansas, one in Ohio and one in Wis- 
consin, 

The cash vociues of the Society in 
November, which may be expended for 
general purposes, were $35,098.75. The 
issues from the Bible House in Novem- 
ber were 84,916 copies ; ; issues” since 
April Ist, 630,373 


REY. W. STEWART. 


If I do say so myself, there is no more 
worthy class of persons, certainly none 
more impecunious, than the average 
country minister. This statement seems 
to be fully appreciated by the people of 
Scott Valley, for on the evening of Fri- 
day, Dec. 14th, about forty residents of 
Etna and the adjoining neighborhoods, 
visited my residence, and after passing 
a very pleasant social time, and cheering 
my household and myself by their 
agreeable presence, left us richer than we 
were by about fifty dollars in money, 
and its equivalent in the forms of gro- 
ceries and provisions. These’ kind 
friends seem determined that while their 
minister is striving to furnish them with 
intellectual and spiritual pabulum, he 
shall not lack the necessary nutriment 
for the physical man. This affair is pe- 
culiarly pleasing, coming as it does at 
the beginning of my fifth year of minis- 
terial service in Scott Valley. Many 
thanks to all the dear people of the val- 


ley, not only for recent gifts, but for all 


their appreciation of my four years of 
labor in a field which, on account of the 


scattered character of the population, is 


confessedly a difficult one. To retain 
the respect of the people of Scott Valley 
for four years is a gratifying experience 
for any minister. Allow me, Mr. Ed- 
itor, to notice further, that, no Providence 
preventing, I shall continue to preach at 
Etna, every alternate Sunday, beginning 
with next Sunday, Dec. 23d, at the us- 
ual hour of evening service, and every 
other Sunday at 11 A. M., thus giving 
Etna one service each Sunday. I shall 
also, God willing, maintain my appoint- 
ments as heretofore, at Oro Fino and 
other points in the valley. Very grate- 
fully and truly, Wm. C. STEWART, 
—Yreka Journal. 


NOT SUCCESSFUL. WHY? 


God has been so good to me, I should 
be very ungrateful if I did not praise 
him. I often think some of us are not 
successful because we do not praise God 
enough. ‘‘The Lord is my strength and 
my shield.”” We should praise the Lord 
for what he isto us. Weare so little ; 
so insignificant ; we wonder that he ever 
called any of us to work for him. So 
many live in “Grumbling street.” The 
Lord says to his afflicted ones, ‘‘Now, 
my child, I want to have a talk with you. 
Your mission has not prospered because 
you are discontented; you are not thank- 
ful enough.” Begin to praise God! 
Deadness, darkness, desolation, will then 
fly away. ‘Take down the harp from the 
willows. God has a gift for you, has it 
ready for you, if only you have faith. 
Bring the work to the Lord ; and when 
you are on your knees, God will bless 
and make you a blessing. 

Let praise be the keynote of every ef- 
fort. Hearts that are failing will then 
be cheered. The soldier, as he goes 
forth, goes to the sound of music ; de- | 
pression is half the trouble. If you think 
over your mercies you wil be filled with 
adoration when you discover their num- 
ber. It is related that a little girl tried 
to count the stars, but left off in despair. 
“T never thought there were so many,” 
she said. So is it with God’s loving 
kindnesses to his children. Ask your- 
self, ‘‘Have I got anything God may take 


| Popular Song Collection. 


away from me?” Ah, yes! There is 
life, sunshine, duty, patience, tenderness, 
character, a thousand things he may 
take from you. Did you ever thank 
God for half his mercies ?— George Hol- 
land. 


In the South Carolina State House of 
Representatives a joint resolution has 
been introduced, providing for the sub- 
mission to the people of an amendment 
to the State Constitution, making the 
citizen’s ability to read that instrument, 
as also the Constitution of the United 
States, and to write his own name, a 
condition sine qua non of his voting at 
any election, State or National. 


Littell’ S Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1889, THE LIVING AGE en- 
ters upon iis 1lSOth Volume. 

Approved in the outset by Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
T icknor, Bancroft,andmany others, 
it has met with constant commen- 
dation and success. 

AW EEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavopages ofread- 
ing-matter yearly; and presents, 
witha combined freshnessand com- 
pleteness nowhere elise attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Taless Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, BiographiCal, 
Historical, and alitical Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Peiiodical Literature, 


It is therefore invaluable to ev ery American re: ader, as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compila- 
tion of an indispe: nsable current literature,—indispensa- 
ble because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 

**No man who understands the worth and value of this 
sterling publication would tliink of duing without it. 
Nowhere else can be found such a comprehensive and 
perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times.”— Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is one of those few publications, weekly or month- 
ly, which seem indispensable. . There is nothing note- 
worthy in science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, 
or religion, that cannot be found in it. . It contains 
nearly all the good literature of the time.”— The Church- 
man, New York 

**Replete w ith all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and ihe best poetry of the day, 
It stands unrivalled.”— The Pres ‘bylerian, Philadelphia. 

“It maintains its leading position in spite of the multi- 


tude of aspirants for public favor.”—Neu- York Observer, 


* Biography, fictien, science, criticism, history, poetry. 
trav els, Whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.’ —The Watchman, ston. 

“By the careful and judici ious work put into the edit- 
ing of TNE LIVING AGE, it is made possible for the busy 
manto know something of what is going on with ever 
incre asing activity in the world of letters. Without such 
help he is lost."—Zpiscopal Ree rder, Philadelphia. 

‘In it we tind the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.”—Phila. Inquirer. 

‘The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodic: ul domain.”—Boston Journal. 

‘It may be truthfully -_ cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”—New- York Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great Skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”—Albany Argus. 


“Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 
“For the amount of reading-imatter contained, the 


subscription is extremely low."— Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

‘In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature.”— 
Canada esbyter tan, Toronto. 

*Itis indispensable to all who would keep abreast of 
our manifold progress. .It is absolutely without a 
rival.”—Montreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 "Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
LIVING AGEand the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine. 

Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 


Year. 
LITTELL & CO., Bostom 


MUSICAL GIFTS. 


A valuable gift of permanent value is a Mu- 
sic Book filled with choice vocal and instru- 
mental music, as— 

Piano Classics. Classic Tenor Songs. 
Classical Pianist. Song Classics. 
Classic Bari‘one & Bass Songs. 
Song Classics for LowVoice. 


Six elegant books of exceptional high musical 


character, with large collections of the best 
songs and pieces. Each $1, b’ds; $2,cloth gilt. 
Of quite equal beauty are the new — 


37 first-class 
songs by 30 first class composers. 


Popular Piano Colleciion. 27 fine pieces 
by Wilson, Lenge, Gilder, and others. 


Popular Dance Music Collection. 
modern Waltzes, Cotillions, etc. 


Price of each, $1, boards; $2, cloth gilt. 


A pretty Gift Book is Gertrude H. Church- 
hill’s BrrTHDAY Book oF MusIcAL COMPOSERS, 
$1.25, or Stray Notes Famous 
cIANS, 25c, by G. H. C. 


Fine 


Any Book MAILED For RETAIL 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
C. H. Dirson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


STEAM COOKED 
WHITE 


A.B.C.Wheat, A.B.C.Barley, A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


Made from the Finest Grai 
American All Impurities Removed. Pre. 


pared for the table in ten minu 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand "ae 


: (Registered Trade Mark. 
reakfast PATEN ED. ) 


For sale by all Grocers. Send for 

circulars, etc., to THe CEREALS 

M’r’a Co.,83 Murra Street, N. 
(Incorporated 1875.) 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
Presiden t. 


J. P. CUBRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 


Sik Mannfactaring Company, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 
Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Hopkins Academy 


CAL. 


if 
= ih} | 


Year Will 31, 
1888.1 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
l been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location a3d surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corp; of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 


| 


i 


Select School for ta 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and t¢ach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


.. Professors, 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


School for curls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OARUAND, OAL, 


TS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


deo COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, : 


_MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


SCHOOL 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Iastructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable natura. Curriculum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for bu-iness or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. 

address the Principal, 

REV. SEWARD MM. DODGE, 

Santa Hosa, Cal. 


For particulars 


0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEE}. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of , 
ET NW EB... 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


San FRanorsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


OF” Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colo ” 
1212-1214 Market Bt. above alm 


JUHN HENDERSON, Jr,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Ber. & Prive 8rs. . 


— IN 


COAL. 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


‘Telephone No. 12367. 


Field Seminary | 
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Girele. 


WATCH-NIGHT. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


Watch, brethren, watch! 
The year is dying; 
Watch, brethren, watch! 
Old Time is flying. 
. Watch as men watch the parting breath, 
Watch as men watch for life or death. 
Eternity is drawing nigh, 
Eternity, eternity! 
Pray, brethren, pray! 
The sands are falling; 
Pray, brethren, pray! 
God’s voice is calling. 
Yon turret strikes the dying chime, 
We kneel upon the edge of ‘Time. 
Eternity is drawing nigh, 
Eternity, eternity! 


Praise, brethren, praise! 
The skies are rending; 
Praise, brethren, praise! 
The fight is ending. 
Behold, the glory draweth near! 
‘The King himself will soon be here. 
Eternity is drawing nigh, 
Eternity, eternity! 


Look, brethren, look! 
The day is breaking; 
Hark, brethren, hark! 
The dead are waking. 
With girded loins we ready stand; 
Behold, the bridegroom is at hand! 
Eternity is drawing nigb, 
Eternity, eternity! 
— Horatius Bonar, D.D. 


FACING THE NEW YEAR, 


Mrs. Ayre woke on New Year’s Day 
with a groan. It was a dark, drizzling 


morning. She had neuralgia inher right 
eye. Baby had screamed with colic half 
the night. Her husband had not given 


her a word of sympathy or kindness, 
though she knew he was awake. He had 
_ been moody and ill-tempered for days. 
Jane, the girl of all work, had given warn- 
ing the night before. Worst of all, Rob- 
ert, her eldest son, had not come home 
until midnight. He had fallen in with 
some idle fellows of late, and it was, she 
thought, owing to this companionship 
that his standing at college was low. 

She went down stairs, her soul feebly 
Staggering under this burden of ‘woes, 
opened the windows. 

“In my affliction I called unto the 
Lord,” she repeated, looking into the 
murky sky. 

‘Suddenly a gust of sense and courage 
swept through her like a fresh , wind. 
Afflicted? Why, God was behind all 
these petty worries, just as the sun was 
back of this drenching rain. Had she 
no faith at all? Was sheto go with a 
a whine and lamentation to meet the new 
year? God was in it, also. 

She stiffened herself, body and soul. 
With the tears still on her cheeks, and 
_ choking in her throat, she began to sing 

a gay little catch of which she was fond, 
and ran to her room again to put on a 
fresh collar and a pretty cravat. She 
had twenty things to do before break- 
fast, but she sang on while she was about 
them. It was a foolish little song, yet, 
out of it, a singular courage and life 
stole into her heart. 

“With prayer and thanksgiving—and 


thanksgiving—-make known your 


quests unto God,” she remembered. She 
passed through the kitchen, stopping to 
wish Jane a Happy New Year, with a 
joke. The wish and the song and the 
joke fell into Jane’s Irish heart like a 
-a blazing rocket into a dark place. 

She chuckled as she stirred the pota- 
toes. The work at Ayre’s wasn’t so hea- 
vy after al], and herself had a pleasant 
way with her, and there was the prisints 
now and then. In two months she 
would have enough past her to send for 
her sister, an’—an’ it’s likely Tim Fla- 
herty would be crossin’ about that time, 

Jane brought in the breakfast with red 
cheeks and a broad smile. ‘There was 
no more talk of warning from her. 

Mr. Ayre, lying awake in bed, was 
tempted to .wish the morning would 
never dawn. He was a close-mouthed, 
undemonstrative man, who shut his. 
troubles down out of sight. But the 
weight of them just now was more than 
he could bear. Things were going 
wrong at the works ; every day he dis- 
covered mistakes and petty frauds. He 
Was growing old ;he was behind the 
times. Younger manufacturers were 
supplanting him inthe market. Sharper 
eyes than his were needed to watch the 
men and the books. As far as his busi- 
ness was concerned, he was in a misera- 
bly blind alley, from which he saw no 
exit, 

But the hurt which was the sorest was 
no matter of business. Robert was low 
in his Greek class,’ and still lower in 
Latin. He was growing reckless, run- 
ning with low companions. What he 
had hoped from that boy! For himself 
he had no ambition—but. for Robert! 
He was to be a great lawyer like his 
grandfather. But here he was going to 
the dogs—at nineteen ! 

For days Mr. Ayre had borne his 
misery in grim, ill-humored silence. But 
now in his stern despair he felt he had 
been silent too long. He would speak 
in a way which Robert would remember 
to his dying day. He got up, resolving, 
as he¥put on his boots, that the boy 
should either turn over a new leaf that 
day or leave the house, 

“If he is set on going to ruin, it shall 
be under my roof! I'll not palter 
with him !” he thought, his jaws set and 
pale, ‘I'll disown him.” 

Just then a cheery song rang through 
the house. It was the very spirit of good 
sense and courage. Poor Hetty! She 
had been sick all night, and worried with 
that crying child, and there she was fac- 
ing the new year with a song! “And I 
behaved like a brute to her,” thought 
Mr. Ayre. 


He was very fond of his wife. As he. 


| 


stood shaving himself he listened to her 
song, and his lids trembled a little. 
Hetty used to sing Rob to sleep with 
that ditty when he was a baby. What a 
big fellow he was! Big in every way. 
There never was anything mean and 
sneaking about Rob—a headlong, affec- 
tionate, foolish lad. 

Helistened as he brandished the razor, 
holding counsel with himself in the glass. 
There could be no doubt that Hetty had 
twice his courage to face disaster. It 
was her faith, perhaps. As he laid down 
the razor, he rodded to himself, almost 
with asmile. ‘J reckon I was too hard 
on the boy. I'll give him another 
chance.” 

He heard Rob’s step on the stairs, and 
opened the door, waiting. | | 

Rob had wakened with an aching 
head. Defeat at school, the foul talk of 
his last night’s comrades, his first drink 
of whisky, all tore at the poor boy’s 
brain. He rose sullen, and ready for 
fight. His father and mother would both 
attack him, no doubt. He. was tired of 
lecturing. He would cut loose, and 
earn his own bread like a free man. 


Just then his mother’s voice reached 
his ears. It was full of tenderness and 
cheerful hope. It was that old song she 
used to be always singing. He listened 
with a forced scowl. But presently his 
face softened. Things insensibly began 
to look brighter. It was impossible that 
life had reached so terrible a crisis. There 
was the savory smell of breakfast coming 
up, and the children laughing, and his 
mother sinigng gayly. He came down 
the stairs with a sudden throbbing at his 
heart. 

Could he go back, and begin all over 
again? Hehad been an innocent boy 
a year ago. If father would only hear 
reason for a minute— 

His father looked out of his door. 

‘*Rob, my son,” he called pleasantly. 

“Yes, dad,” the boy answered, stop- 
ping eagerly. 

“Come in ; I want to have a minute’s 
talk with you. You were out late last 
night. You are often out late.” 

Robert looked him straight in the eyes. 

‘Ves, father, I’ve been in bad com- 
pany. I know it. 
self.” 

“Your mother does not give you up,” 
said Mr. Ayre, irritably. ‘She has faith 
in you. I don’t see how she can begin 
the new year withasong. Between you 
and the trouble at the works, I feel as if 
my reason was going.” 

‘What is wrong at the works?” said 
Rob, anxiously. “Sit down, father! 
Don’t give me up. Have a little faith 
in me. With God’s help I’ll start afresh. 
Don’t give me up.” : 

Mr. Ayre looked sharply into the boy’s 
face. It was honest; it bore the mark 
of no bad passion. Perhaps he had not 
understood Rob—perhans he had made 
some mistake in managing him. 

‘Why do you waste your time, and 
my money, Robert? You are doing no 
good in your studies”— 

said Rob, boldly, ‘I’ll tell 
you the truth. I hate books, I never 
shall be a scholar, Let me go to work. 
Put me in the factory to learn the busi- 
ness. That is what I have wanted all 
my life. I don’t care how hard the work 
is” 

Mr. Ayre’s countenance changed as if 
a cloud had vanished and the whole face 
of the earth had lightened. Here was 
the answer to the riddle! Of course 
the boy was meant for business! Cool, 
shrewd, honest, wide-awake. Why had 
he been so blind ? | 

‘We must talk it over, Robert. We 
must talk it over.” 

His voice fairly trembled with excite- 
ment. He shut the door. 

Mr. Ayre was called half a’ dozen 
times in vain to breakfast. He came at 
last with Robert. The two men had 
bright, pleased faces. 

“Well, mother!’ cried Mr. Ayre, 
“Rob and I have a grand scheme. He 
is to be my right-hand man at the works. 
Confidential clerk until he learns the 
business, and then junior partner. What 
do you say tothat? I declare I feel as 
if a mountain had been lifted off my 
back !” 

Rob was standing behind his mother. 
He pulled back her head and kissed her. 
She said nothing, but the happy tears 
rained down her cheeks. 

“I’m going to begin all over again,” 
he whispered. 

“Thank God ! 
come right.” 

“Breakfast, breakfast !” said Mr. Ayre, 
setting to work vigorously, while the 
children drummed on their platters. But 
Rob stood by his mother, gently stroking 
her hand. 

‘Dear old mammy!” he said, “that 
was a good song of yours this morning!” 

“Yes, Hetty,” said her husband. 
“Your voice is as sweet as ever. But 
your heart seemed to be singing to-day, 
and to good purpose.” —Congregational- 
ist. 


I knew it would all 


A mother gave her little boy two 
bright, new pennies, and asked him what 
he was going to do with them. Aftera 
moment’s thought, the child replied: “1 
am going to give one to the missionaries 
and with the other I am going to buy a 
stick of candy.” After a little he re- 
turned from his play, and told his 
mother that he had lost one of his pen- 
nies, 
asked. ‘I lost the missionary penny,” 
he promptly replied. How many grown 
people are like that little boy!—Aich- 
mond Religious Herald. 


“I cannot understand,’ complained 
the bard, ‘“‘why I am alluded to ‘as an 
obscure poet.’ I’m sure a child could 
understand my writings.” | 


I’m ashamed of my- 


“Which did you lose?” she 


but neat and presentable attire. 


-neighbor’s wardrobe. 


DAILY MAIL ON A STEAMER, 


On the first night out, just as my 278- 
a-vis at table was sitting down to dinner 
in the beautiful saloon of the City of 
New York, a steward stepped up to him 
and handed him a letter, saying: ‘With 
the captain’s compliments, sir.” Every 
night this performance was _ repeated. 


Sometimes the captain himself presented | 
It was mysterious and inter- 


the letter. 
esting. The gentleman who received 
the letter seemed te be much astonished 
when it came to him on the first occa- 
sion, but afterward he merely showed 
signs of enjoyment on reading its con- 
tents. He was a very delightful man, 
and a great favorite at our table ; but, 
though everybody was dying to know 
where the letters came from, nobody 
had enough impudence to ask him. But 
on the day before we reached New York 


I happened to be standing on the com- | 


panion-way with this gentleman, when 
the captain presented the letter, and the 
former said, as he tore open the envel- 
ope: “Queer idea of my wife’s isn’t it? 
She sent the captain seven letters ad- 
dressed to me, and asked him to deliver 
one to me every evening before dinner. 
She thought I would be glad to hear 
from her every day; and I tell you it has 
been one of the pleasantest events of the 
voyage, this mail delivery in mid-ocean.” 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


POCKET-MONEY FOR THE YOUNG. 


Teach your children the proper use 
of money. Begin with a small allowance 
of pocket-money, which they shall feel as 
their own, and let an account of its ex- 
penditure be made to you. Carefully 
guard against any ridicule if there have 
been foolish purchases, for that will soon 


beget distrust; then follows deceit, and | 


very soon you will never know what has 
become of the money. Kindly advise, 
so that if your boy is tempted to spend 
his money in a way he knows is wrong, 
he will freely come to you and tell of it. 
Until you feel positively compelled to 
it, do not withdraw your allowance. It 
may be that you will find no other way 
to stop a career of wasteful and sinful 
extravagance, but let all effort be made 
in other ways first. ‘Teach your boys to 
earn a little for themselves. Many little 
ways will suggest themselves. It is so 
much more helpful to them, as well as 
an enjoyable pride, that it is always well 
to encourage all such endeavor. We 
know a mother who prizes, above all her 
Other possessions, a pair of gold sleeve- 
buttons purchased with the first money 
her boy ever earned, and, though he is 
now in business for himself, we fancy he 
never invested any money more cheer- 
fully than that.— Good Housekeeping. 


WHO HER FRIENDS WERE. 


I once heard a mother, who had been 
criticised for her personal vanity by a 


somewhat gossipy neighbor, say that she | 


made it a duty and pleasure to keep well 
dressed, for she was likely at any hour 


to be called upon to entertain friends, | 


whose good opinion was of such conse- 
quence that she could not afford to run 
the risk of having them find her in any 
The 
friends were her husband and children, 
and she was fully compensated for her 
care in this direction by their approval 
and appreciation. To be ‘well dressed” 
was not, to her mind, an admission of 
extravagance. Good taste and good 
planning often stand in place of dollars 
and cents, and the lady in question was 
able to dress well on half the cost of her 
One of her pret- 
tiest morning gowns, so her little daugh- 
ter thought, was a blue gingham—a 
shilling a yard——-of graceful fit, with a 
white lawn ruffle in the neck, and gener- 
ally a spray of buds or blossoms at the 
throat.—Laws.of Life. 


WINTER-EVENING READING. 


It is a delightful way to pass the long 
winter evenings, when the children are 
old enough for it, for the family to take 
up the plays of Shakespeare, assigning 
the various parts to different members of 
the family. If your own circle be not 
sufficiently large, call in your neighbors. 
Let the young people be made to read 
correctly, intelligently and well. Thus 
you are able to accomplish several 
things. An ease of manner is acquired, 
a correct ear, a knowledge of the best 
use of words, and naturally follows a 
love of the highest literature. Set your 
intellectual standard high, and try to 
keep yourselves in sympathy with the 
children in every way, and they will have 
no desire to conceal anything—the book, 
the amusement, the friend, will be all 
the more enjoyable because of the pres- 
ence of the father and mother into their 
inner life. 


We should be glad that it i; child- 
nature to be forgetful; that a kiss, a 
smile, a kind word will efface the recol- 
lection of the hasty reproof, the cross 
look, the impatient blow that has wrung 
blood from the tender little heart. We 
would not dare to insult those of our 
own age as we do our children. ‘Thank 
heaven for their short memories !—so 
short that the suffering of cutting one 
tooth is clean forgotten before the next 
Saws a jagged edge through the swollen 
gum.—Christmas Talk with Mothers. 


If the handles of stove brushes are 
kept clean from the first, that part of the 
work will seem no dirtier than any other 
about the house. It is an excellent plan 
to use a paint brush for putting on the 
blacking, also use plenty of fresh news- 
paper.—Good Housekeeping. 


A man of small calibre is the greatest 
bore. 


Farm and Household | 


HINTs ABOUT HorsEs : 
It costs more to keep a poor horse 
than it does to keep a good one. 


Change the feed for your horses often 


enough to make them relish it. 


Improper feeding is the cause of nine 
out of ten cases of sickness among 
horses, 


Every time you worry your horses you 
shorten their lives and days of usefulness. 


Sweat and dust cause the horse’s shoul- 
ders to gall. So do poor, ill-fitting col- 
lars, 

Affection cannot be pcunded in. 
Kind treatment insures the affection of 
an animal, while rough treatment is sure 
to cause its hatred. 


It is alike dangerous to other horses 
and men to spare the life of a glandered 
horse. Glanders is a highly contagious, 
incurable disease, and, as a rule, fatal in 
the human subject. 


The temperature of water for horses 
is not so much an object as the purity 
of it. While it is best to have the water 
cool, it is more important to have it free 
from all impurities. 


When horses are suffering from the 
bites of flies or stings of other insects, 
sponge the parts that cannot be protected 
by nets with water in which insect pow- 
der has been mixed—a tablespoonful to 
two gallons of water. 


Mares in foal should have exercise 
and moderate work, and under no cir- 
cumstances should they be subjected to 
harsh treatment, nor should they ever 
be allowed to go where they would be in 
danger of being frightened. 


Of two colts similar in disposition and 
sense, one may develop into a steady 
and valuable family horse, while the 
other may be vicious, treacherous and 
unsafe—all ‘because of a difference in 
the men handling them.—Medical Clas- 
| 

The horse which can plow an acre 
while another horse is plowing half an 
acre, or that which can carry a load of 
passengers ten miles while another is go- 
ing five, independent of all considera- 
tions of amusement, taste, or what is 
called fancy, is absolutely worth twice as 
much to the owner as the other. 


NOTES FOR HOUSEKEEPERS : 
Use a penny to remove paint spots 
from glass, 


Clean piano keys with a soft rag dip- 
ped in alcohol. | 


Different flavors of cake should 
kept in separate boxes. 


Egg stains on silver can be taken off 
with table salt and a wet rag. 

Indian meal should be purchased in 
small quantities and kept well covered. 

Sweet potat@es require nearly twice 
the time that Irish potatoes do, either to 
bake or boil. 

‘White and pale shades of paint may 
be beautifully cleaned by using whiting 
in the water. 


be 


Cold sliced potatoes fry better by } 


sprinkling a teaspoonful of flour over 
them while frying. | 

To polish nickel-plated goods after be- 
coming black and not worn, use rouge 


or whiting on a rag with a little oil. 


Use a silver spvon in cooking mush- 
rooms. The silver will be blackened if 
any injurious quality is present. 

_ If cream soups are to stand any length 

of time after being prepared, place a 
damp towel over the dish to prevent a 
scum from rising. 


If you are obliged to leave a basket 
of clothes that have been dampened for 
ironing longer than usual, put them in a 
dry place away from artificial heat, and 
they will not mildew or sour for days. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES.——Parboil a 


chicken until it becomes very tender ; a 


year-old chicken requires one and a half 
hours slow boiling. Place it in a bowl, 
and let it gradually cool off, but allow 
the sauce to continue boiling thirty min- 
utes. 


which rises to the surface. Put in a 


saucepan two tablespoonfuls of butter, 


and, when melted, add three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; thoroughly mix, and then 
stir in the same. Let it boil thirty min- 
utes, Dissect the chicken, removing 
the skin and all bones, and cut the meat 
into very small nice pieces, and stir 
them into the sauce, seasoning with salt 
and pepper. Beat up the yolks of three 
eggs, and stir swiftly into the mixture; 
remove it from the fire, put it into a pan 


slightly buttered, let it cool, and then}. 


place it in an ice-box. When thus pre- 
pared, it should be made the night be- 
fore it is to be served. The next morn- 
ing dip out one tablespoonful for each 
croquette, and roll in an oblong or pyra- 
mid shape; dip in flour, then in beaten 
egg, and cover with cracker dust. Fry 
in hot lard, having sufficient lard in the 
pan to cover the croquette. With all 
croquettes, as a rule, a sauce should be 
served; with chicken croquettes a cream 
or tomato sauce, 


LOBSTER FRICASSEE.—Meat of one 
lobster, boiled and cold; one cup of 
soup stock, skimmed and cleared; one- 
half cup of milk ; juice of half a lemon ; 
one tablespoonful of butter, rolled in 
flour; pepper and salt to liking. Cut 
the lobster into dice. Put the gravy, 
pepper and salt into a saucepan, and, 
when hot, the lobster. Cook gently five 
minutes, and put in the lemon. Heat 


the milk in another vessel, stir in the | 


floured butter; boil up; turn into a deep 
bowl. Pour the lobster in also, stir up 
faithfully, and turn into a deep dish. 


Strain and skim off the grease} 


BEAUTY 


OF Go: 
Skin & Scalp 


ESTORED 
as by The 
CuricurRA 


NOTHING IS KNOWN .TO SCIENCE AT ALL 


their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and C CURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere, Price, CuTICURA, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., BosTON, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


ALMAPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
a vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 2 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 


OFFICERS AND DIBREOTORS: 


CoLUMBUS, President 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. | Meyer, Albert. 


Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W.’' 
Bauer, J. A Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. O. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Gols, Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 


Peckham, E. R. 


Decker, Chas. W. 
Peterson, Lewis. 


Doble, Abner. 


Dorn, D.S Pierce, Henry. 
Dorn, M. A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’l. 
3. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Taylor, John. 
Henderson, John. Tharp, E. N. 
Herring, R. Toy, George D. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Upham, Isaac. 
Jewell, James Gray. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kerr, David. Waterhouse,Columbus 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Knorp, A. F. Weill, Raphael. 
Logan, M. H. Wertheimer, E. 
Lyon, W. 8. Wilson, James K. 


Malloye, Frank. Wilson, T. K. 


McDonald. Frank Vv. 


FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Miills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
0S” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27) 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON. 


ELY's 


CREAM 


CLEANSES 

NASAL PASSAGES 
ALLAYS PAIN ANI 
IN FLAM MATION 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES TH} 
SENSES OF TAS1} 


AND SMELL. 

TRY the CURE. 
A particle is appliec 


is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887, 
oS” Call and examine. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS — HUTCHINSON 


118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 3 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HoMGOPATEY,) 


125 Turk Street, San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr138-tf 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, San Francisco. 
Hours: 114. Mm, to3p. Mm. 


_ W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR, GEARY 


Prepared by the POTTER. 


| 


comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in } 


Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., | 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 | 


| 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 


FRANCISCO. 


74 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and © 


Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a m. 
and 7:30 p.m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 

nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a.m and 
12:30 Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 Pp. m; Sunday-echool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY CHURKCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. OC. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 

. and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
8 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 P. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 

Capital street. Sunday-sechool at 12:80 p.m. 

SEVENTH- AVENUE ( HAPEL--Corner Sevy- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwi st cor- 
ner Pierce and Union streets. David M. 
Gove, Eup’t Sunday-school at 3 Pp. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 303 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The Sather 


Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 


some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. . 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 

Rev. J. 
Rev.. W. OC. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

Secretary—Rev. L. H, Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 

_ Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Kev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric “=. cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 


1 


Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. ': 


Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Monte 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship- 
Boston. | | 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco: 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded tooffer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Fyancisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
2348. 


EsTaBLIsHED mm 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, S8TA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 


NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Font St. 


San Francisco, 


K. McLean, .D.D., President; — 
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_ laudable curiosity. 


THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WeEpNEsDaY, JANUARY 2, 1889. 


Ghe acitic, 


; $2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Mo.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Notice—Liseran Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
otrico for one year. THE PactFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE PacirFic will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


- WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2, 1889. 


THe Paciric sends out a ringing 
‘“‘ Happy New Year” to all its readers, 
as it begins Vol. XX XVIII, No. 1. The 
eclipse of yesterday could do no more 
than deepen for a time the perennial 
flash and glow upon its bosom, and then 
pass along, leaving the ocean-life to work 
Out its destiny—the ever-heaving billow 
remaining as the sign of such a life, the 
meaning of which who shall declare? 
One of the evening papers of Saturday 
contained a good editorial on the ‘*‘Mean- 
ing of Life”; intending, of course, hu- 
man life, But institutions have a life, 
each its own; and so do newspapers, with 
vitality. The life of THe Paciric— 
what is the “meaning” of it? Of what 
sort has it been ? It means piety, culture, 
devotion, enterprise, energy, purpose, 
persistence, good will and self-sacrifice. 
Without all these qualities in publishers 
and editors, it could not live at all. 
Without most of these qualities in its 
patrons, it would not have lived at all. 
The fact of a relatively long life is there- 
fore in evidence that a fair number of 
people, righ in high qualities, are alive, 
and ‘alive like to be,” all up and down 
our Coast. As to the sort of life it has 
lived, it may be justly said that it has 
not been an easy one, nor a dull one; 
never an aimless life, nor a hopeless one. 
It has met difficulties, and encountered 
obstacles, and gone through struggles, 


_and pushed aside oppositions, and van- 
| quished foes—not all of them, but 
| enough of them to enable it always to 


carry the prestige of victory. It is vic- 
torious life only that is life. Any other 
life is simply existence, and nothing 
more. Now, THE Paciric proposes to 
live another year, and toil and strive and 
conquer. It has never known any such 
word as ‘‘fail.”’ It will not deserve any 
such word as “defeat.” It hopes to 
have its ‘quarrel just’ when it must 
have one, and to find therein the guer- 
don of success. It wishes to extend 
itself, and enlarge its usefulness. It 
should not only hold its own, but in- 
crease. It should enter twice as many 
homes as it does among the churches, 


and it should be sent in quantities 


into: scores of dest\tute communities, 
and do there, in some\sort, the work of 
Sunday-school and Church. 


A total eclipse of the sun occurred 
yesterday noon, over a belt of a few 
miles in breadth, running diagonally 
across our State. Parties for observation 
were stationed at various points on this 


belt, from Cloverdale, Cal., to Winne- 


mucca, Nev. | Several of these parties 
were from the Eastern States, and came 
well equipped. Of course, the Lick 
Observatory men were conspicuous for 
their diligence and their outfit. They 
could not afford to be outdone by any 
other persons. Many people from this 
city and from other towns near the line 
of totality, took a trip to various points 


_ within the belt to make observations for 


themselves, and so to gratify a very 
However, none of 
us were left entirely out. A_ partial 
eclipse, at least, was in reserve for us 
all. §Eleven-twelfths of the sun was 
darkened for the multitudes in this vicin- 
ity for a short time, and we had nearly 
two hours of large or small obscuration. 


In another week it is hoped that we 


may be able to make some interesting, 
if not wonderful, announcements. An 
event of this sort has few other direct 
bearings than scientific ones, although 
lessons moral and religious may be 


_ drawn from it by the thoughtful mind. 


We have received a copy of the ad- 
dress, delivered at New Haven, Ct., last 
spring, at the celebration of the 2soth 


‘anniversary of the settlement of that 


place. The author is W. L. Kingsley, 
Esq., of the New Englander — him- 
self a historian and the son of a histori- 
an. It makes a fine pamphlet of 66 
pages. Most, if not all of it, was print- 
ed in the New Englander a while ago, : 


and it deserves this further and wider 
publication. Every Eastern man ought 
to have it to lend to every Western man. 
It is full of information, wit, wisdom, 
and strength. It is entitled, “The His- 
toric Forces Which Gave Rise to Puritan- 
ism.” It justifies the Puritan in the 
eyes of the world, and vindicates his 
good name. Let this serve as a sample : 
‘He never disdained the meanest, nor 
flattered the greatest. “He had a loving 
and sweet courtesy for the poorest. No 
descendant of the man who settled 
Plymouth, Boston, or New Haven, is 
worthy of his ancestry of whom this is 


not true to-day.” 


in 


On one point, certainly, the churches 
may: strike hands with the Knights of La- 
bor, for, at the late convention of this cr- 
der at Indianapolis, there was passed, by 
unanimous vote, resolutions expressing 
the views of the order in regard to the 
rest from labor on the Sabbath. ‘They 
call upon the Government to lend its 
force in this good work. They desire all 
Government labor to cease or. this day, 
except such as is of absolute necessity. 
Yet in many quarters it is persistently 
represented that the institution of the 
weekly rest is an interference with free- 
dom. We understand that a large peti- 
tion is circulating, protesting to Congress 
against any law favoring the first day of 
the week as in any sense a day set apart 
from the rest. But sooner or later the 
workingmen will see that one day in sev- 
en, protected by public sentiment and by 
legislation, is not an imposition, but a 
great boon. | 


— 


The Week of Prayer will, of course, 
begin next Sunday. It is always best to 
observe the week, even in the midst of 
what seem to be untoward circumstances; 
and it is always best to do what is _ pos- 
sible beforehand to remove unfavorable 
things. And it is to be remembered 
always that the Divine Wisdom does 
not necessarily discern things as we do, 
and thatthe Divine Spirit is not alto- 
gether united to our measures, nor al- 
ways confined by them. We must ever 
do our best, in faith, hopeand love. In 
this city, January 6th is coincident with 
the beginning of the labors of Mr. 
Moody, and the Week of Prayer will be 
absorbed into the larger effort of evan- 
gelism, for which many preparations 
have been made, and out of which things 
lasting and wondrous may grow. 


Our Congregational brethren in the 
colonies over the great and wide sea 
have been celebrating a jubilee, and they 
have had the satisfaction of a visit from 
a delegation sent by the Congregational 
Union in old England. We have vivid 
descriptions of breakfast and garden par- 
ties, and eloquent addresses by Dr. Han- 
nay and by Dr. Bevan. It was an- 
nounced that $225,000 had been raised 
in Victoria, mainly to raise the burdens 
of debt. But “the surprise of the meet- 
ing was a proposal to build a college to 
cost $300,000; a grammar school for 
boys, $100,000 ; a high school for girls, 
$100,000, to be raised in five years, - to- 
wards which one donor promises $250,- 
ooo.” The word “college,” of course, is 
used in the English Congregational 
sense, and means a theological seminary, 
which is to be affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. 


It is generally supposed that what is 


called new or progressive theology has’ 


the sympathy of the Liberals and of those 
who control the tone of the secular press. 
But a writer in the Unitarian organ at 
Boston contends that the sympathy 
ought not to gothere. For he says that 
the Conservatives hold out more hope 
for men in general than the advocates of 
the larger hope do. He claims that the 
prospect for the great mass of men being 
saved, on the supposition of a definite 
acceptance of the historical Jesus, even 
if offered in another world, is very small. 
It is well to look round before adopting 
any theodicy because it is called new. 
And the dark problems of sin are dark 
and tough. Any supposition which is 
not authorized by revelation goes a very 
little way in justifying the ways of God. 

Our attention has been called anew to 
the institution for the care and training 
of ‘Feeble-Minded Children,” located 
at present near San Jose. It has grown 
beyond all expectation, and has out- 
grown its present quarters. It needs far 
more land, and a more healthful loca- 
tion, and on it a structure that will ac- 
commodate at least 500. The State 
should fully undertake this work, as one 
of economy; since many of these unfor- 
tunates can be so developed as to be ca- 
pable of earning their own livelihood, 
thereby relieving the public of the ex- 
pense of their support. Unless this pro- 
vision is made, hundreds of these 


children will grow up without capacity to 


do business, and only fill our almshouses 


and insane asylums; helpless, but not 


always harmless creatures. 


Some time ago a translation into 
French of the four gospels was made by 
a Catholic, M. Laserre. It was written 
in admirable French, and had a large 
sale. It received once the Papal ap- 
proval, but for some reason it has recent- 
ly been put on the “Index Expurgatori- 
us.” Laserre is making a personal ap- 
peal at Rome to have the prohibition re- 
moved. The ultramontane party, it is 
said, are likely to make strenuous oppo- 
sition. That party want to have the 
monopoly of the Bible in their own 


hands. Spontaneous free translation of 
the Scriptures is not to their liking. 


‘6A HAPPY NEW YEAR!” 


We can make it a fervent wish to all 
whom we salute, if we can present them 
no contribution that shall add to their 
wealth, comfort and pleasure. 


We may desire for them that they shall 


hail the fresh dawn in the possession of 
unimpaired health and strength; able to 
rise from couch and chair, and: to en- 
gage in daily activity, with no abatement 
of vigor and energy in any of the depart- 
ments and powers of their being. 

We may desire for them a pleasant re- 
membrance of the months that have fled, 
and of the scenes through which they 
have passed, and that they be haunted 


by no reproaches out of these gone-by 


days. | 

We may desire for them.the warm and 
clinging affection and sympathy of kin- 
dred and friends, and the testimony of 
such sentiments and emotions in word 


| and deed not to be questioned or doubted. 


We may desire for them the corona- 
tion of hopes that have animated their 
spirit hitherto, and whose full fruition 
has yet to be made a part of their joyful 
experience. 

We may ask for them open paths and 
beams of light along the way of the 
future, as they go forward on the life- 
journey yet to be pursued, that every 
step may be safely and profitably taken. 

We may crave for them the ability 
and the disposition so to contribute to 
the welfare of others, especially of the 
sorrowful and needy, that the “blessing 
of many ready to perish” shall be vocal 
for them in the walks and fellowships 
in which they move and mingle. 

So let us seek to realize the fullness of 
the sweet beatitude in the largest and 
highest communication of happiness we 
can present to the lives throbbing near 
to our Own. . 

To our readers and mates, to those 
whom we know and love, and to those 
who are strangers to us, we breathe out 
with fullest emphasis and with genuine 
good will, the seasonable benediction— 
“A Happy New YEAR!” 


ORDINATION. 


Edward D. Haven, who graduated 
from the Pacific Theological. Seminary, 
in the class of 1888, was ordainedto the 
Christian ministry, as an evangelist, at 
Bethany church (of which he had been 
for years a member) in this city, Decem- 
ber r1, 1888, ‘The Council met in the 
afternoon of that day. The Rev. A. L. 
Rankin was Moderator of the Council,and 
the Rev. Mr. Vorhees Scribe. All the pre- 
liminaries were orderly and brief. The 
examination of the candidate, which was 
eminently satisfactory, was not very much 
protracted, though questions were freely 
asked by members of the Council. At 
the service of the evening a good audi- 
ence was present, considering the clem- 
ency of the weather. Good music was 
provided for the occasion. ‘There was 
no sermon. All the regular parts for 
such an occasion were assigned and fill- 
ed. The chief ones were the charge, 
the prayer, the right hand, the address. 
Professor J. A. Benton, of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, gave the charge, 
his thoughts clustering around the word 
“economy.” The prayer of ordination 
was Offered by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Pond, 
the pastor of the church and of the can- 
didate, who was assisted 1n the laying on 
of hands by the Moderator and Prof. 
Benton. ‘The occasion was one of un- 
usual interest to Dr. Pond; and it was 
not strange that he should show some 
signs of profound emotion. The most 
interesting part of the service may well 
have been that of the giving of the right 
hand of fellowship by the Rev. E. D. 
Hale, of Clayton, who had been ordain- 
ed a few weeks earlier. Mr. Hale was 
a classmate of Mr. Haven in the Semin- 
ary ; and, one year, his room-mate, Hav- 
ing been thus in their own way as David 
and Jonathan to each other, the welcome 
of one to the other into the Christian 
ministry took on an unusual degree of 
affection and tenderness. The address 
of the Rev. Dr. McLean, of Oakland, 
was to the church—not a church receiv- 
ing a pastor, but one sending forth a 
member to labor with other churches. 
It was an address to comfort, congratu- 
late, stimulate and edify the church, and 
to fill it with joy and courage in fidelity 
to the Master, [Mr. Haven, thus ordain- 
ed, has been preaching, even since his 
graduation, to the churches in Sunol and 
Mission San Jose. Heis still preacning 
to these churches, but it is not now 
known how long the present relations 
will continue. | 


That is a curious result—in New York 
| the Germans first, and now the Italians, 
crowding out the: Negro barbers, and in 
Charleston, S. C., the Chinamen taking 
the laundry work from the Negro washer- 
| women, 


SALEM LETTER. 


How like butterflies many of our pleas- 
ant thoughts are! The likeness grows as 
I consider it. An unobservant eye, the 
inattentive. mind, is not conscious of 
their presence or their beauty ; but once 
we begin to see them, how surely, as if 
by magical attraction, they float all about 
us! Springing up from the most low- 
lying common-places of life, we often 
come upon them unexpectedly, and, while 
we pause to rest our eyes upon their 
loveliness, they are gone. 

We may not be able to call a friend 
to share with us the vision. Is it any won- 


Seized with hasty violence, we find only 
an unseemly bit of rubbish, and are 
ready to say, ‘* Vain hope ”; or if, with 
gentle patience, we catch one in a mesh 
of words and fasten it with a pen-point 
upon paper, how much of the grace that 
life held in its sacred power is gone! 
Loving care and some skill are needed, 
even to preserve a form that will give 
lookers-on an idea of the living beauty. 
Much patient practice enables our col- 
lector finally to exhibit specimens very 
life-like. His neighbor may have se- 
cured like varieties. Joband his friends 
wandered over the same fields of thought, 
and wherein we find our choicest sam- 
ples. Indeed, the chief value of life lies 
in the fact that for thoughts and butter- 
flies alike there exists an infinite power 
to new create, so that each soul may 
gather for itself the same wonders. The 
pity is when any one is so content with 
what others have upon exhibition as to 
fail in perceiving the living revelation of 
life and beauty ; or, on the other hand, 
is sO enraptured with his own scanty 
collection, that he fancies it altogether 
different and far superior to the gather- 
ings of others. For instance, I look at 
my little reminiscer.ces of our ‘‘Coun- 
cil,” that met so quietly in Portland last 
June—are they worth showing, I ask ? 
Any one who was a'so present might say, 
‘ Mine are quite as good as those”; and 
if, perchance, any who were not there 
elanced at them, they would say, ‘I see 
nothing new or valuable here”; so lI 
fold them away, and give the package 
into memory’s keeping for my own indi- 
vidual pleasure. But when Cousin Ma- 
ria, referring to this Council, writes from 
her isolated home, “I trust you appre- 
ciate your privilege of meeting with peo- 
ple of refinement and culture in so many 
different combinations, it makes me 
hungry even to hear about it,’ [ feel 
glad to show my little treasure, hoping 
that such as she may be able to form 
thereby some idea of what it was to be 
there. Printer Himes gave us, through 
THE PacliFIc, a faithful account, true as 
a photograph, of its sayings and doings. 
I give merely a few of such flitting im- 
pressions as came within my reach. 

It certainly is a great privilege to at- 
tend the gatherings of wise people. We 
all have our private scales of weights and 
measurements ; and, as new-comers pass 
before us, we take note of each one, and 
make swift estimate of peculiarities, abil- 
ties, etc. We often afterward revise and 
correct these first impressions, but we 
usually keep a record of them, and in 
these meetings we have opportunity to 
see the strong points and taste the sweet, 
spicy flavor of high discourse. To be 
one of such a company is like being a 
guest at a feast. 

The spirit of fellowship between Ore- 
gon and California needed to be mate- 
rialized in railroad ties to facilitate the 
coveted intercourse. None of the breth- 
ren who honored us by their coming 
were utter strangers. Though far re- 
moved, they were of our kindred. We 
had not seen their faces, but frequent 
reports had reached us of their conflicts 
and their courage. Now we should see 
them with our own eyes, hear from their 
lips words of testimony. We were pre- 
pared to welcome the occasion, and we 
had all confidence that the Portland 
church would give, in its hospitable homes 
and through its genial pastor, just the 
right local tone to make the occasion all 
we hoped for. How appropriate all the 
services of the Sabbath preceding the 
Council were! Dr. McLean came be- 
fore us first, in the beautifully decorated 
audience-room in the morning service. 
He is a tall, straight man, middle-aged, 
with keen, observant eyes, showing, in 
their very steadiness, trace of many a 
long train of impressions received— 
eyes that look equal to the taking 
in of any situation. His sermon was 
like a wide doorway, giving ample 
room for a review of the many paths by 
which we had come, and a clear outlook 
toward the future warfare, with many a 
helpful suggestion as to weapons, calling 
special attention to the battle-ax found 
in the armory of Jeremiah (see Jer. li: 
20—23), with which so much valiant work 
had been wrought. He instructed his 
hearers in the Pauline spirit and methods 
of the combat (II Cor. x: 3-5). | 

Some ministers treat imagination as 
our army, in the early days of the civil 
war, treated the negro. ‘They can in no 
wise dispense with its personal service ; 
but, to let it come:in force, and throw all 
the wonderful magnetism of #s power into 
their sermons, they are afraid lest even 
military rigor will not be able to hold it 
in proper restraint. Not so our strong 
Doctor. With him imagination is like a 
well-pruned grapevine ; its irrepressible 
branches, not cut off, but trained over a 
trellis of good sense, he gathers from it 
rich clusters, and we find in them the 
precious flavor ot divine truth. His re- 
cital of Sill’s lines, where the king’s son, 
finding a broken sword flung away by 
some disheartened warrior, won with it a 
great victory, was delightful, so vividly 
did a sympathetic voice and manner re- 


produce the scene. 


der we try to catch the bright wayfarers ? | 


The young people and children were 
not neglected; but these visitors gave 
them fine samples of service, and made 
the Sunday school hour profitable to all. 

In the morning Brother Cruzan de- 
lighted us with a characteristic service 
and sermon. If one had no interest in 
the grand theme he presented, it would 
still be well worth while to see him use 
that strong dramatic talent for service in 
the Master’s work. With a steady hand 
and eye, all his mental forces drive the 
truth home to human hearts. That Sab- 
bath service prepared our hearts for the 
interchange of thought and feeling dur- 
ing the sessions that followed. 

Dr. Willey made a model moderator, 
entering genially into all the discussions, 
as if it gave him great pleasure to hear 
all that might be said. Deacon S. S. 
Smith was greeted with special not:ce by 
his correspondents for THE PACIFIC. 
How pleasant he was to us all! Yes, he 
quite won our hearts, not alone for him- 
self, but for the paper 'in which he is so 
deeply interested. Dr. Benton looks the 
studious, thoughtful, scholarly man he is 
—ore to grasp his themes and analyze 
his subjects-with thoroughness and care, 
for the benefit of his theological classe-. 
Dr. Warren camein on Tuesday, full of 
irrepressible zeal for home missions. 
Breezy and impetuous, it is no wonder 
h2 takes by storm the hearts of our frank 
Western men, and is so often able to 
turn them over to his Master’s care and 
trainng One of the pleasures of this 
life is the renewing of old acquaintance- 
ship, and Dr. Warren found more than 
one Galesburg schoolmate in Portland. 

And how did our own true and tried 
pioneer brothers and sons compare with 
ttiese famous men from California ? Was 
their speech as smooth, their English as 
pure, their manners as courteous? Yea, 
verily !—all alike, in their whole appear- 
ance, were a credit to the Master whom 
they serve and whose wages they daily 
receive. 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. | 


The new Congregational church build- 
ing at The Dalles will be dedicated on 
January 2oth. Mr, Clapp has been in- 
vited, and consented, to preach the ded- 
icatory sermon; also, to help raise the 
remainder of the funds due, so that the 
edifice may be consecrated with all 
claims paid. Mr. Clapp is acquiring 
considerable reputation as a Kimballizer, 
through repeated successful efforts in 
clearing off church debts, this making 
the fourth church he has materially as- 
sisted since February last. 

Mr. Moody returned last Wednesday, 

in time to speak at the evening meeting. 
A very large audience greeted him. The 
singing was unusually good; solos were 
sung by Mr. Stebbins and Mrs. David 
Goodsell, who has a rich, full, alto voice. 
The effect of these was very impressive, 
and added much interest to the meeting. 
Indeed, these solos are a most touching 
and impressive feature in every meeting. 
Many are stirred to a better life by the 
power of consecrated song. Three meet- 
ings were held on Thursday and Friday, 
with increasing interest each time. To- 
day there will be four meetings ; and a 
farewell meeting will take place to-mor- 
row evening, to be continued until after 
midnight. This isto be a watch-night 
meeting. A number of persons will 
make addresses besides Mr. Moody, 
among them Judge Williams. It is 
greatly to be regretted that necessity 
calls for Mr. Moody’s departure from us 
so soon, for the work here is in the 
height of its importance. In view of this 
fact, the ministers of the city, in their 
weekly meeting for consultation, after it 
was known that Mr. Moody must be in 
San Francisco on the 6th prox. without 
fail, decided that it would be for the best 
to continue the work, auspiciously be- 
gun, each in their individual churches, 
as a further continuance of the union 
movement seemed impracticable. The 
subject was laid before the churches on 
Thursday night last, and, as far as 
known, all have decided to continue the 
meetings nightly through the coming 
week, and on through the Week of Pray- 
er, and as much longer as the interest 
will warrant. 
The wife of Rev. G. A, Rockwood 
still continues very ill, notwithstanding 
the best medical skill obtainable has 
been brought to bear upon her case. 
Mr. Rockwood’s Sunday-school work is 
necessarily circumscribed thereby. 

The pews of the First church were 
rented last night. A larger number were 
taken than ever before in the history of 
the church, at the first meeting of the 
year for that purpose, thus betokening 
increased attendance and activity in all 
church matters, 

“Citizenship in Heaven,” was Mr. 
Clapp’s theme this morning, and his text 
was Philippians iii: 20. He made a 
strong appeal to professing Christians to 
become more fully identified with Chris- 
tian work. - There was a dignity and 
nobility about it that should cause us to 
esteem it a great privilege, let alone duty. 
That the ordinary agencies of church 
work were in accordance with his willl, 
and would be blessed if engaged in with 
spirit and a purpose to magnify and 
make the most of the work of the Mas- 
ter. To do this, we must put our souls 
and all we are or expect to-be_ into line, 
and constantly be looking for opportuni- 
ties to persuade men to cometo Christ. 
All in all, it was a fitting New Year's ser- 
mon, and was listened to by about as 
large an audience as the church would 
hold. HIsME, 

Dec. 30, 1888. 


_A wide-awake Loyal Temperance 
gion is connected with nearly every local 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


in Nevada. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. M. lL. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth St., 


kland. 
Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 


Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 


street, San Francisco. 
New societies being formed, Spey gers themselves 


at once to the Secretary of the W. 5S. H. . 


WOMAN’S WORK IN HOME MISSIONS 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY MRS. MILLER OF OAKLAND. 


Our State is cosmopolitan. Foreign 
born are coming in at the rate of thou- 
sands per month. ‘Tke majority know 
but little of our laws and customs, and 
have but little sympathy with them. 
The great need is that they may be taught 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. 

Michael Angelo, while giving to the 
world paintings of matchless beauty, still 
degraded art because he placed Christ 
no higher than the pagan gods of mythol- 
ogy. In the time of Augustus, Rome 
ruled the world. Rome was full of 
learning, but philosophers divided the 
palm with gladiators, and sensuality held 
full sway. Altars and shrines were dedi- 
cated to Bacchus and Venus, and might 
made right. Christianity had not yet 
dawned upon the world. What but 
Christianity can prevent such a state of 
things in this land? Even now are there 
not fifty altars to Bacchus where there is 
one to Christ in this professedly Christ- 
ian land? But Christian women are 
reading, working, praying, not only in 
the temperance cause, but also in home 
missions. Women are enlarging their 
sphere of labor. Organized, systematic 
effort is already showing increase in ready 
money to be used in both home and for- 
eign missions. ‘To whom much is given 
of him is much required. We fail to 
realize our present blessings as contrasted 
with those of one or two hundred years 
ago, and the corresponding call upon us 
to spread these blessings to others. Just 
two hundred years ago the Stuart dynasty 
went out, and with it the fining and im- 
prisoning of non-conformists. It has 
taken along time for Protestantism to 
get back to the simplicity and purity of 
Christ’s teachings. But to-day we may 
worship God according to the dictates of 
Our own consciences. We have the 
privilege of reading God’s Word ourselves, 
and of giving it to others, People are 
getting a relish for the pure word of God. 


missionary zeal are coming to the front. 
In Romans, roth chapter, it is said: “But 
the righteousness which is of faith speak- 
eth in this wise: Say not in thine heart 
who shall ascend into heaven? that is, to 
bring Christ down from above, or who 
shall descend into the deep? that is, to 
bring Christ again from the dead. But 
what saith it? The Word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth and in thine heart. 
That is the word of faith which we 
preachh * * * Whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How, then, shall they call on 
him in whom they have not believed ? 
And how shall they believe in him whom 
they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach except they be sent? 
Even as it is written, how beautiful are 
the feet of them that bring glad tidings 
of good things !” 

It is about forty years since the first 
-Protestant ministers found their way to 
this Coast. Services were held in any 
room or building that could be procured; 
luxuries and comforts were dispensed 
with in view of the need of Christian ef- 
fort and example and the grand possibili- 
ties of the future. - Could this El Dorado 
be brought into harmony with God’s 
laws? San Francisco then consisted of 
sand dunes; together with the very mixed 
population came a few good Christians, 
who began to organize churches; and to- 
day, thank God ! many Christian temples 
rear their spires, not only in cities, but 
in frontier towns as well. A large pro- 
portion of the churches in the interior 


for the aid given them, would never have 
existed. 

With all this encouraging work, there 
is still a great need. New communities 
and towns are springing up in out-of-the- 
way places. Most of the population 
have limited means, and the longer they 
are without religious influences, the less 
they feel their need. This work in fron- 
tier towns is often discouraging. Years 
ago we were called suddenly to a settle- 
ment in the Sierras to attend a relative 
who was nearly killed. in an earthquake. 
Sunday was marked there by being more 


| boisterous, more trading, more drinking, 


racing, card-playing and swearing than 
on week days. We wondered if nothing 
could be done for the children fluttering 


about the streets like butterflies. After 


considerable urging, three of the mothers 
of famllies consented to take classes if 
the children could be persuaded to come. 
The only school building was a small, 


| dilapidated adobe, at least half a mile 


across the hot sand and alkali dust of the 
desert. About nine children came by 
request, and half a dozen larger boys to 
throw stones and make things interesting 
generally. On the next Sunday the help- 
ers failed to appear, and we invited the 
children to our own house. We provided 


and raised money to partly pay for a 
parlor organ, and had a praise service 


for the children every Sunday afternoon 
| and, generally, one evening in the week. 


On the following Christmas we had a 
concert. The Jews, who had been 
afraid I might baptise their children be- 
fore they knew it, and Papists, who fear- 


ed the influence of the Bible, sent their 


Home Missionary. 


“Sia 


Bible correspondence schools and a live - 


towns are mission churches, which, but 


flowers for all who came; got up a bazar | 
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children to learn the songs and partici- 
pate in the concert. We had English, 
French and Spanish songs. We secured 
a brass band, temporarily in town, be- 
sides a guitar and our organ. The con- 
cert was a great success—the best of it 
being in the impressions made by the 
Gospel and temperance songs. A lively 
girl, eight years of age, sang a thrilling 
temperance song with great ease and ef- 
fect. Her father, who kept the principal 
hotel in the place, was so profoundly im- 
pressed that he went home, closed his 
bar and vowed he would sell no more 
whisky to make drunkards. The part of 
the town where the Sunday-school was 

held soon became more quiet and order- 
ly on Sundays, 

Every man or woman going into these 

new localities may do good work if they 

have the willing heart. Within the last 

forty years hundreds of churches have 
been formed; still, the good work is but 

just begun. 

Our State Woman’s Missionary Society 

is doing all a child of one year old is ex- 

pected todo. Did all Christians now 

resident in this State realize the possible 

results to this State and humanity, of in- 

dividual and united effort, millions of 

dollars now expended in criminal prose- 

cutions could be poured into gospel chan- 

nels. In this State there are now 120 

places or more of from 100 to 500 peo- 

ple destitute of all religious services. In 

every one of them saloons are doing the 

work night and day. What we refuse to 

pay for the Gospel, we are compelled to 

pay in the form of taxes for damages 

flowing upon us from whisky. The ques- 

tion is, which way shall our money be 

spent? Paul, in Phil. 4th chapter, says, 

‘Help those women that labored with 

me in the Gospel ;” and speaks of such 

labors and offerings as “an odor of a 

sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well 

pleasing to God.” 

When so much is to be done, can 

those who believe themselves God’s chil- 

dren refuse or, what amounts to the 

same, neglect to do the work? When 

to-day we celebrate with songs, flowers 

and orations, in a land flowing with milk 

and honey, the landing of the Pilgrim 

Fathers, it is fitting that we remember at 

what cost of. privations, suffering, faith 

and prayer they gave to. us such a good- 

ly heritage. Let us try and: hold it for 
the generations to come. We liveina 

time when events move rapidly. If we 

hold these blessings with a lax hand, it 

needs not the spirit of prophecy to see 

that days of peril and doom are near at 

hand. | 


Religious Intelligence. 


_.. women and children will be held in the 
~ Chinese Presbyterian church,on Stockton 


PACIFIC COAST. 


_.The Bay Association will hold a meet- 
ing on Monday, January 14th, at 1.30 
p, M. in the Y. M. C. A. parlor. 

At the meeting of the Monday Club, 
Rev. W. H. Cooke of Oakland present- 
ed the theme, “Christian Nurture and 
Child Training.” It gave rise to quite an 
interesting conversation. 

Next Monday the subject will be ‘The 
Churches and the Salvation Army.” It 
will be opened by Rev. J. A. Cruzan. 


Christmas festivals have been the order 
of the day during the past week. Ply- 
mouth church in this city had theirs on 
last Thursday and Friday. The Green- 
street church held theirs for the Sunday- 
school on Thursday night, and for their 
two Mission schools on Friday night. 


Pastor Barrows of the First church 
preached Sabbath evening on ‘The In- 
fluence of the Past on the Present.” 


‘**Preparation for Death” was the theme 
on which Rev. W. H. S:udder address- 
ed the people in Plymouth church Sab- 
bath morning. 


‘‘Paul’s Backward Look” was the topic 
of discourse Lord’s Day morning by 
Rev. J. A. Cruzan at the Third church. 
At night his theme was “A Look into 
the Future.” The congregations were 
large. 

Rey. E. P. Baker, formerly of the 
Third church in this city, has recently 
returned from the East. = 


There were about one hundred present | 
at the Christmas festival in Rev. F. J. 
Culver’s field. The general outlook is 
brightening in that locality. 


~ The annual Christmas festival of the 
~Woman’s Union Mission to Chinese 


street, Thursday, January 3d, at 2 P.M. 
All interested in the welfare of the school 
are cordially invited. | 

' Rev. Brother Ives was recently called 
to be pastor of our church at Paradise. 
He is a live man, and is doing full work, 
And his good wife, although an invalid 
unable to move about, except in a wheel 
chair, is the § livest woman in the 
‘‘northern citrus belt”; she can do more 
church work than a half-dozen ordinary 
women. The church is prospering. The 
people are inquiring after THE PACIFIC 
—a good sign. E. H. 


At the annual meeting of the Stockton 
_ Congregational church, Rev. E. J. Riggs 
was unanimously invited to continue his 
services as acting pastor. The Treasur- 
er’s report gives a more encouraging ex- 
hibit of the church finances than has 
been made for years. The outlook 1s 
decidedly promising, and the people are 
happy and hopeful. 

Rey. A. L. Rankin officiated at Ocean 
‘View. He presented a “Review of the 
Past Year.” 

John Currie, the Scotch Evangelist, 
will begin revival meetings with the 
Market-street church, Oakland, next 
Sunday morning. | 


wood, Superintendent 
Sunday-school and Publishing ‘Society 
for Oregon, is at Willsburgh, Or. 


| perity in all respects. 


“The Barren Fig Tree,” and ‘‘Mine 
Eyes Have Seen Thy Salvation,” were 
the subjects on which Rev. W. H. Mer- 


rill preached at Market-street church, 


Oakland. 


Rev. W. F. Bickford of Lorin has 
been on the sick list. Rev. W. A. Ten- 
ney occupied the pulpit for him last Sab- 
bath, and preached on “The Good 
Choice.” 

The Golden Gate church, Oakland, 
has lately been renovated and improved 
in various ways. Interesting reports are 
given of the work in that field, and the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Cooke, is much en- 


couraged. His subject Sunday morning 


was, ‘Then Cometh the End.” There 


was a Christmas praise service at night. 


Rev. Dr. Stratton, President of Mills 


College, filled the pulpit in Alameda 
Sunday morning. Pastor Scudder preach- 
ed at night. 


‘Good Tidings of Great Joy” was the 


theme of Rev. G. B. Allen’s discourse 
Sunday morning at San Lorenzo. 
night he preached on ‘The Influence of 
the Past on the Future.” 


At 


Mr. Dorward of the Seminary filled 


the pulpit at Crockett. 


Rev. Professor Mooar teidered his 


resignation as pastor of Plymouth avenue 
church, Oakland, last Sabbath, to take 
effect March tst. 
duties as Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, and in other ways, have led 
him to seek relief from this pastorate so 
dear to him, and which he has held since 
the organization of that church, fifteen 
years ago. 


Ill health and heavy 


It was good to see our faithful Secre- 


tary, Rev. George Morris, at the Club 
last Monday, after an absence of some 
weeks in the southern part of the State. 


Rev. W. H. Tubb of Byron won the 


prize offered by the Martinez Jtem for 
the best Christmas story. 
twenty-one contestants. 


There were 


The congregation of the Union church 


at San Lorenzo has extended a call to 
the Rev. George B. Allen to its pastor- 
ate. 


The address of Rev. G. A. Rock- 
Congregational 


Rev. L. J. Garver was at Petaluma 


preaching morning and evening. His 
subjects were “Immanuel” and ‘The 


Old and the New.” ‘The audiences were 
good; he will preach there again next 
Sabbath. | 

Otympia, W. T.—The church is ex- 
pecting a new pastor from Michigan— 
Rey. J. R. Chaplin, who comes with his 
family to begin the new. year. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox preached at San 


| Diego last Sunday week on “The City 


Saloon and the City Council.” A peti- 
tion, which originated in the Ministerial 
Association of that city, had been ex- 
tensively signed and presented to the 
Council, requesting the Council to pass 
an ordinance prohibiting the sale of liq- 
uor from 11 o’clock Saturday night until 
Monday morning. The sermon was in 
the interest of that petition, and was a 
strong plea for temperance. We have 
nct yet learned of the action of the 
Council. 


We have not referred tothe difficulties 
into which Rev. John F. Hooper, for- 
merly at Martinez and Stockton, has 
fallen. The issue is a sad one, and we 
only state the action of the Classis of 
New York (Reformed Church) at a meet- 
ing of the Classis December 1oth, His 
pastoral relation at Mott Haven was dis- 
solved, and he requested a dismission 
to the Classis of Illinois. The request 
for dismission was denied, because Mr. 
Hooper had allowed his wife’s suit for 
divorce to go by default, and a meeting 
was called for December 13th to consid- 
er whether he should not be suspended 
from the ministry. Mr. Hooper was not 
present at this meeting, but sent a letter 
alleging ill health, withdrawing request 
for letter of dismission, and asking to be 
dropped from the roll. The Classis de- 
nied this, and suspended him from the 
ministry, charging him with having “lied 
and deceived” also, as to the suit. We 
are sorry to be obliged to record this re- 
sult. Let him that standeth take heed 
lest he fall. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rey. I. N. Water- 
man of Oakdale has received a call to 
the Ukiah church; also to a church in 
Philadelphia. There have been over 
thirty hopeful conversions in Tustin. 


MeEtHopist.—Dr. Anthony recently 
gave an interesting lecture on astronomy 
in Marysville. Rev. Dr. Otis Gibson 


still lingers in a helpless condition.— 


It is estimated that the Oakland Meth- 
odists will raise $50,000 this year for 
new churches. | | 


MILLS COLLEGE. 


Mills College re-opens on Wednesday, 
January 9, 1889. 

The last term was one of real pros- 
The new build- 
ing, College Hall, was filled at once 
with students, Quite a number came 
from the East. Such came for a better 
climate and just as good advantages here 
as they have East. 

At the close of the term Mrs. Mills 
was presented with a handsome gold 
watch and chain, inscribed “Mrs, C. T. 
Mills, from the Faculty of Mills College, 
1888,” President Stratton also received 
a very fine copy of the Sistine Madonna, 
from the same source. The little Lake 


“Aliso,” constructed during the last 


term, is now a pretty sheet of water, 
adding to the beauty of the landscape 
and to the irrigation supply. It covers 


| two acres of ground. 


‘institution, 


THE SOLIDARITY OF THE THEATER. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


Two religious papers of high standing, 
we are told of late—the Christian Union 
and the Evangelist—believe that Chris- 
tian people ought to support the best 
plays, and thus help to make the theater 
better. Says the Christian Union: 
** The question so often asked, ‘ Do you 
approve of the theater?’ is irrational, 
and in itself demoralizing. There is no 
‘the’ theater. If we were to ask, ‘Do 
you approve the book ?’ you would answer, 
‘What book?’ or ‘the picture,’ * What 
picture?’ or ‘the newspaper,’ ‘ What 
newspaper?’ or even ‘the _ preacher,’ 
‘What preacher?’” The question natu- 
rally arises, Is this good argument? If 
it will bear the test of careful considera- 
tion, then, as a principle, it ought to be 
capable of application in those numerous 
cases of conscience, which are constantly 
arising in our theater-going cities and 
towns. Suppose we should inquire how 
this argument would work in the case of 
the Coquelin French company, recently 
playing at the Baldwin Theater, San 
Francisco. We will exercise our imagin- 
ations strenuously enough to suppose 
that in the repertoire of this company 
there is one good play that would bring 
no blush to the cheek of innocence, and 
put no soil upon the claims of righteous- 
ness—its laughter not mad, its tragedy 
not heaven-defying. It requires quite a 
violation of the probabilities to suppose 
this, but we are now in the humor to be 
generous. Would it be right, the ques- 
tion now arises, to attend that play? 
Common-sense would teach us that what- 
ever financially aids that play sustains 
the. company, and that whatever by ex- 
ample gives standing to this association 
of actors for one evening gives them 
countenance for all evenings. No single 
play can be divorced from the character 
of the troup which puts it upon the 
boards in association with other plays. . 
The Coquelin French company is an 
We must determine, there- 
fore, the atmosphere and general charac- 
ter of that institution before we can in- 
telligently decide the question of attend- 
ance upon any given play. Let us note, 
therefore, the nature of a few of the. 
representations already advertised as 
soliciting the patronage of San Francisco, 
and for which thousands of dollars have 
already been paid, in way of season 
tickets. At the time of writing this arti- 
cle, the dramatic critic has thrown the 
light of his presence and comment upon 
only the first night of the Company’s en- 
gagement. The second piece of the 
evening was termed ‘‘ Les Surprises du 
Divorce.” M. Coquelin throws the 
glamour of his delightful art over the 
story of a man cursed with an unbeara- 
ble mother-in-law. Hesecuresa divorce 
from his wife to rid himself of her moth- 
er. It is to be trusted that this very 
Original ground for the severing of the 
martriage-tie did not escape the notice of. 
that crowded school of virtue—Baldwin 
Theater. He then marries the daughter 
of a widower, and is congratulating him- 
self on the happy result, when his father- 


in-law turns up married to the woman 
he was divorced from, and he has his 


old mother-in-law added to a rather fast 
father-in-law. They threaten to come to 
fisticuffs several times, and once the moth- 
er-in-law slaps his face, and he, in an at- 
tempt to slap hers, gives the slap to his wife. 
The dramatic critic stops here to tell us 
that, though this deligbtful bit of domes- 
tic manners sounds like a rough piece of 
play, it is not really as rough as it 
sounds, 3 

And now we are almost forced to this 
bit of reflection: We have a genial soul, 
a mobile face, a discipline iron-like ina its 
industry and determination, manners 
most easy and fascinating, all devoted to 
the impersonation of characters like 
these—mean, unwholesome, and when 
found in real life, the rottenness of so- 
ciety. If Michael Angelo» had devoted 
his genius and industry to moulding 
figures in mud, fashioning unworthy atti- 
tudes into pleasing shape for the distrac- 
tion of the hour, his figures of mud to 
wash down into slime and pool in the 
public streets when the hour had been 
filled, he would not have given a more 
striking illustration of the perverse use of 
great genius and industry than M., 
Coquelin in cultivating such powers for 
the impersonation of- such characters, 
calculated to arouse the cachinnation of 
the fool, to stain the fancy of the un- 
schooled and innocent. | 

To show that this assertion is not with- 
out ground, and that this French com- 
pany has given perhaps its most innocent 
play in “Les Surprises du Divorce,’’ let 
us note several of the coming roles. We 
take those that are more commonly 
placed upon the boards in order to keep 
within the guidance of the ordinary 
dramatic critic, as the more recondite of 
these French plays demands a knowledge 
of the French theatre little commendable 
in any man’s intelligence. What says 
the crictic about “Camille”? “A beau- 
tiful creature, thrown by circumstances 
and the loss of her parents into a course 
of voluptuous living, falls in love at last, 
and suddenly becomes conscious of the 
hollowness of the pleasures in which she 
has basked. She goes and lives in se- 
clusion with her lover, but without mar- 
riage, secretly selling her property to 
maintain the establishment. He hears 
of this, and is smitten with dreadful 
anguish at the infamy. But the infamy 
is not his illicit passion. It is her pay- 
ment of the bills. And his effort to 
wash out the stain leads to further situa- 
tions.” It almost soils the pages of a 
religious paper to reveal such a plot, but 
there are people who call themselves re- 
ligious who probably went to hear M. 


/her with the passion of the pit! 


Coquelin and Mme. Jane Hading dish 
up in artistic elegance just such a mess 
of nastiness. You can not change the 
nature of carrion by tabling it upon 
damask and china. 

Now about Frou-Frou. The dramat- 
ic critic says: ‘‘Frou-Frou is the heroine. 
She is of great brilliancy and frivolity. 
Her hand is sought by a count, who con- 
fessed to the father, on coming to talk 
marriage, that he has a mistress in his 
own dwelling, but that he left voluptu- 
Ousness ‘at home to follow virtue. And 
so the play goes on. Frou-Frou marries 
a man she does not love, who gets con- 
tent, at last, to have her ‘more Frou-Frou 
than ever.’ And she, at last, abandons 
husband and child, running away with 
the aforesaid count. Then comes trouble, 
sickness, remorse, forgiveness, death. 
The play is full of compromising situa- 
tions and allusions too indecent to be 
transcribed, and some of the suggestions 
are positively infamous.” It seems worth 
the while to outline such a play, if for no 
other reason that we may know some- 
thing about the spirit of the age in which 
we live, for there are hundreds of people 
in San Francisco and from neighboring 
towns who spent their money lavish- 
ly to steep themselves in just such 
thoughts and situations during the 
last weeks. Nob Hill goes to school to 
Dupont street... Whoever goes to hear 
plays by this company, that are more 
worthy and decent, helps to sustain an 
institution that fosters the ideas and 
morals of the bagnio. Not only so, but 
whatever enjoyment is secured must be 
attained at the expense of the actors. 
What Christian is justified in pleasures 
that come through the moral and spiritu- 
al deterioration of the players? 

“A recent English writer computes 
that Mr. Henry Irving has committed at 
least fifteen thousand murders on the 
stage, while Mr. Barry Sullivan has add- 
ed at least two thousand more stage 
murders than this to his list; that Mr. 
Charles Wyndham has been divorced 
from twenty-eight hundred wives—on 
the stage; that Mrs. Bancroft has, in the 
same public place, been foully betrayed 
and abducted thirty-two hundred times ; 
that Miss Ada Cavendish has been be- 
trayed, deserted or abdected fifty-six 
hundred times ; and so on all along the 
list of popular actors.’’ 

The actor must merge himself in order 
to success in the evil character he is por- 
traying, and the more perfect the loss of 
his own personality,and the assumption 
of the role he has taken, the more per- 
fect his success. What must be the ef- 
fect, then, upon Mme. Jane Hading of 
such roles as “Camille” and ‘‘Frou-Frou”’? 
The support by any one at any play of 
the French company involves, then, the 
support of a woman great in gifts of per- 
son and genius in the utter discrowning 
and soiling of her womanhood. Hear 
Charlotte Bronte’s graphic but terrible 


description of the peerless Rachel’s acting - 


in the part of Pheedre—a part that might 
be fitly written down as more commend- 
able than the role of Frou-Frou: ‘Fora 
while—a long while—I1 thought that it 


‘was only a woman, though a unique 
woman, who moved in might and grace 
before this multitude. 


By and by I re- 
cognized my mistake. Behold! I found 
upon her something neither of woman 


nor of man; in each of her eyes sat a 


devil. These evil forces bore her through 
the tradegy, kept up her feeble strength 
—for she was but a frail creature——and, 
as the action rose, how wildly they shook 
They 
wrote hell on her straight, haughty brow. 
They turned her voice to the note of 
torment. They writhed her regal face 


to a demoniac mask. Hate and murder 


and madness incarnate, she stood.” 

To take delight in any exhibition that 
causes any woman or man to think, feel 
and act like the impure, devilish or un- 
godly, is to evidence a hellish transfor- 
mation of self, and that is to abide where 
Satan’s zeal is. A conscientious Chris- 
tian ought to feel that an_ institution, 
based in the main upon such impersona- 
tions and transformations, has about it 
the atmosphere of Anti-Christ. 
merest quibbling to assert that one play 
can be separated from another, as one 
book from another. It were more to 
the point to compare a play to a chapter 
in a book, and to inquire whether a con- 
scientious man would wish to purchase 
and place within reach of his wife and 
children a book where ten chapters out 
of twelve were full of indecency and de- 
scription of satanic emotions, for the 
sake of the few remaining pages of pure, 
idyllic thought. This. comparison is 


It is the. 


especially true in cases where theatres 


are run from month to month by con- 
stant stock-companies. 

Such a company might to-day present 
‘Little Lord Fontleroy,” with the aid 
possibly of one or two’ imported stars, 
but to-morrow they might grind out the 
usual modicum of French trash and vul- 
gar sensationalism, and the money paid 
to hear the one falls into the till of the 
institution that supports the others. 

Over and over again, in the great 
cities of the East and Europe, the en- 
deavor has been made to establish a re- 
form theatre where only Shakesperean 
dramas and worthy plays by worthy ac- 
tors would be sustained, and just as 
repeatedly has the attempt failed through 
lack of public support. 

‘‘There is not one single chaste dram- 
atic house that has stood the test of time 
without allowing filth on its boards,” 
says Herrick Johnson. A- reform thea- 
ter was attempted in Philadelphia and 
failed. Booth sunk a large fortune in 
New York in such an attempt. Wal- 
lack’s Theater started out with the pur- 
pose of holding forth only the chaste, the 
splendid and the legitimate, but had to 


yield to the public demand for the 


Frenchy, sensual and vulgar. San Fran- 
cisco has never had the grace to even 
venture upon such an endeavor, and a 
consecutive examination of the com- 
ments of the dramatic critics for any 
given number of months for any theater 
in that city will convince any man open 
to conviction at all that to patronize any 
one of these establishments is simply to 
help in sustaining a school of vice and 
unrighteousness. It is impossible to 


make a claim more brazen, false and 


stultifying than to call any theater in San 


Francisco a school of virtue; and if the | 


object of acting is to hold the mirror up 
to nature, then the reflections seen upon 


the stage in that city are of nature con-/ 


siderably undraped, commonly vitiated, 
and anything but heavenly. It is very 
unfortunate that, in the light of these 
facts, the Christian Union should speak 
of any one play as a picture. Any one 
play cannot stand or fall by itself as a 
picture may, to be judged upon its indi- 
vidual merits and segregated from others 
in the privacy of a home, If a play is to 
be regarded in the light of a painting, 
then it must be regarded as belonging to 
a school of painting, and in the main, as 
has been shown in the case of the Co- 


quelin Company, that school is Frenchy, | 


fleshly, Satanic. It is still more unfor- 
tunate that the Christian Union should 
speak of the theater in terms of the 
Church, Is it true that it is proper, con- 
cerning the theater or the actor, to ask 
what theater or what actor, just as con- 
cerning the church or the preacher, what 
church and what preacher ? 

What church is there of any denomin- 
ation that would fill its pulpit with disci- 
ples of Ingersoll for nine Sabbaths out of 


‘ten,and then expect the support of Christi- 


an people because occasionally some intel- 
ligent evangelist or other proclaimed the 
gospel’ of the grace of God? What 


church could continue to exist in any 


community the nature of whose teach- 
ings were so bad that men would be con- 
strained to say of it as Booth did of the 


institution he represents so ably and so/| . 


exceptionally : “I can not allow my wife 
or daughter to hear any play which I 
have not either first heard or examined ?” 
Let men draw what false comparisons 
they will between the Church and the 
theater; it is apparent on the very surface 
that the Church does hold its ministry to 
a strict morality, but no one ever heard 
of an actor who was turned out of his 
calling, however unblushing his vicious- 
ness; and that men do know that churches 
have a solidarity of doctrine from which 
their public teachers do not depart, while 
the morality and inculcations of the play- 
house are about as vagrant as the three 
hundred foxes Samson tied tail to tail 
and sent speeding through the standing 
corn and vineyards of the Philistines. 
Take it for allin all,the Church stands for 
a solidarity of truth and virtue; take it 
for all in all, the theater stands for a 
solidarity of error and vice. | 
One evidence of this may be found 
in the all but solid testimony of the 
church, age after age, assembly after as- 
sembly, council after council, down to 
the strong deliverances of the present 
time, affirming the duty of Christians to 
come out and be separate from play- 
houses and all their appurtenances. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


The Atahnam Congregational church 
held a Thanksgiving festival, which was 
well attended, proved very pleasant, 
and netted over fifty dollars for the new 
churchyard fence which’ is being built. 
Certain members of the church take 
turns in reading one of Talmage’s ser- 


‘mons every other Sabbath, when the 


pastor preaches at North Yakima. The 
arrangement, so far, is quite satisfactory. 
Both these churches are prosperous, un- 


der the efficient ministry of Rev. F. Mc- 


Conaughy. No doubt, each of these 
churches will require the entire service 
of a minister soon. 

The church at Ellensburg worships in 


the Christian church. The outlook is | 


promising. A house for worship will be 


built in the early spring. The services |. 


since the 1st of November have, upon 
the whole, been well attended. The pop- 
ulation of the town is rapidly increasing. 
The ladies of the church and Society 
have organized an Aid Society. Lately 
the Social Committee gave a concert, 
which netted the Society $82. This was 
the first entertainment the ladies ever 
gave for this Society. 


The United States census of 1880 
gives but 3,456 women employed as 
‘printers, lithographers and stereotypers, ” 
while there are 69,270 men. The Amer- 
ican Bookmaker states that, in an en- 
graving published by Jodocus Badius in 
Paris, in 1520, only some eighty years 
after the invention of’ printing, showing 
the interior of a printing-office, there are 
three persons at work—one man pulling 
the press, another rocking the ink-balls, 
and a woman setting type. 


Your 


It’s much harder to decide than to 
buy. 

Of presents, there are many that are 
possible, some that are suitable, anda 


few that are especially applicable. Fur- 


desirable head. 

Come and see our beautifal holiday 
goods, and you will find something that 
is sure to please. | 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


CALIFORNIA 


«Marr King Building, 


117 to 123 Ceary St., San Francisco. 


SEEDS. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


HOLLANDJAND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


BREBE 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


JUST WHAT | WANT? 


One tugar-coated Pill, such as the natives of 
India call a Hemp Pill, because it not only 


Cools the Blood, 
Controls Perspiration, 
Sharpens the Appetite, 
Promotes Digestion, 
‘Regulates the Bowels, 
And Cleanses the Kidneys 


But produces sound and refresbing slumbers, 
preventing headache, and giving a good flowof 
epirits to the otherwise languid dyspeptic. 
These Pills are an East India herb flower, 
and vegetable compound; 75 pills in a box— 
each pilladcse. Price, $1.23. Ask your drug- 


CRADDOOK & CO., Props., 


ing Pills. 
1032 Race 8t., Philadelphia. 


 PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cieanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gra 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair f 


and $1.00 at Drugzist: 


work guaranteed. 
W, A. HAMM ND, 


No. ¢ Sixth Street. 
for Fifteen Years 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. 1889. 
A Commentary on the Sunday-School Lessons. Vol. XY. 


BY REV. DR. F. N. AND M. A, PELOUBET., 


The ‘SELECT NOTES” for 1889 includes studies for the first six months in the Gospel oi 
St. Mark, both versions given, and for the last six months I §.muel, II Samuel, I Kings, 
Psalms and. Proverbs. The volume contains four full-page illustrations from photographs, | 
together with numerous smaller pictures mentioned in the Bible Texts, two finely colored 
maps, Table of Chronology, Oharts, etc., thus adding new interest to the now most complete 


Commentary on the Sunday-school Lessons. 


PRIicE, $1.25. 


BRIER & 
42 Geary St., = 


INTERLEAVED EDITION FOR MAKING MEMORANDUMS, ETC., 
‘ RECEIPT OF 


$2. SENT POSTPAID ON 


PRIOE. 


DOBBINS, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


niture gifts come under the last and most 


TREES. 


gist for Dr. H. James’ Purifying ani Regulat- | 
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letters. 


-ofcompany. 


well, 


just thinking I should have to take up 


the door. 


in the closet. 


_a thing?” Mrs. Steuben asked herself. 


ry said: 


she got some white paint and painted it 


You might do that, Mrs. Steuben. It is 


' THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 2, 1869. 


Children’s Corner. 


THE BABY’S CREED. 


I believe in my papa, : 
Who loves me—oh, so dearly! 
I believe in Santa Claus, 
Who comes to see nie yearly. 
I believe the birdies talk 
On the boughs together; 
I believe the fairies dance 
O’er the fields of heather; 
I believe my dolly knows 
Every word that’s spoken; 
I believe it hurts her, too, 
When her nose is broken. 
Oh! I believe in lots of things— 
I can’t tell all the rest— 
But I believe in you, Mamma, 
First, and last, and best! 
—St. Nicholas. 


THE WELCOME QUEST. 


“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Steuben, slow- 
ly, you may invite Harry for a week if 
you like. Be sure to say a week in your 
letter.” 

This was in answer to her son’s urgent 
request. He wanted to see his old friend 
again, whom he had known iwo years 
before in the city, and there was no way 
to do it unless Harry could visit him. 
Both the boys were fourteen years old, 
and had once been neighbors and 
friends, until the Steubens moved to a 
small town on the seashore. After that 
the boys knew of each other only by 


Mrs, Steuben had her own housework 
to do, and it was midsummer, a time 
which tried all her strength and will-: 
power. There would be another room 
to attend to, another person to cook for, 
besides the little extra niceties and the 
effort to entertain which would be due to 
a guest. But she loved her boy, and he | 
wanted Harry. Papa was willing, grand- 
pa made no objection, and little Lottie 
danced up and down with a child’s love 


So Harry came. He had grown in 
two years, and looked quite a young 
mak, Mrs. Steuben thought, as he walked 
up the path with the valise. This made. 
her a little more nervous about her 
household arrangements; and there was 
the mercury already above ninety. 

But Harry was only a boy yet, after 
all. Heand Fred were soon running 
races in the yard, and trying to see 
which could jump farthest. Then they 
went off for a long walk around the 
town, and came back tired and dusty 
from their tramp. Harry went up to his 
room to wash, and presently Mrs. Steu- 
ben saw him refilling his pitcher at the 


“That’s good !” she thought; “I was 


more water before bedtime.” 

The next morning Harry came early 
downstairs, before Fred had thought of 
stirring. Mrs. Steuben was busy in the 
kitchen. He said good morning briefly, 
and sat down by the window where it 
was cool. Presently there was a rap at. 


“Oh, dear !” exclaimed Mrs. Stueben, 
‘there are my hands all in the flour! ” 

“T’]l go,” said Harry. 

It was a neighbor bringing a fine head 
of lettuce. Harry received it in his 
hands, with the dirt clinging to the roots, 
and instead of asking where he should 
put it, said: 

take this out to the well and wash 
it for you, Mrs. Steuben.” 

When he brought it back thoroughly 
washed, with the roots and torn leaves 
removed, Mrs. Steuben said, impul- 
sively: 

“What a helpful boy you are, Harry!” 

She was yet more impressed when, 
during the forenoon, she went from room 
to room making beds, to find Harry’s 
room looking as neat and orderly as if 
he had not slept init. The bed was 
made, the bureau set in order, and the 
boy had hung his best suit carefully away 


‘When would Fred ever think of such 


Each day Harry, without making any 
ado, found some way of helping. If 
anything were suddenly wanted from the 
store, Harry cheerfully offcred to go. 
Sometimes he brought in wood, some- 
times he got a pail of water. He seemed 
to enjoy every moment, whether in the 
house or off on some trip. Fred took 
him to every point of interest in the 
neighborhood, and Mrs. Steuben was 
encouraged to propose rowing on the 
river when she saw how strong and how 
capable Harry was in all he undertook. 
She went rowing herself with the boys, 
and was not afaid to let Lottie go, too. 


One day as she was looking at an old 
splint-bottomed chair in the corner, Har- 


‘“‘My mother had a chair like that, and 


all over white, with little gold bands 
around the legs and around parts of the 
back. ‘Then she made a peacock blue 
cushion for it, and set it in the parlor. 


very pretty when it is done.” 

Mrs. Steuben decided on the instant 
that she would do it, and felt grateful. to 
Harry for the suggestion. Another time, 
when the ice man was bringing in ice, 
Harry mentioned that his mother always 
wrapped ice in old newspapers when she 


“Don’t! don’t”? 


put it away, and this made it last a good 
deal longer. | 
Harry’s week was extended to two 
weeks by Mrs. Steuben’s especial request, 
and she told her own boy privately the 
reason why. | 
“Fle makes so little trouble, Fred !” 
she said, “and he is so cheerful and 
obliging. I fairly enjoy giving him a 
good time, and Iam going to havea 
picnic for you all on the shore before he | 
oes. Now if you ever visit anywhere 
yourself, dear, remember and try to be 


like Harry. Then you will always be 
welcome and find friends.” 

She was a little touched the next day, 
when she went to Fred’s room, to find 
that her own boy had been making up 
his bed! He had begun already, and in 
various little helpful ways, awkwardly at 
first, but very naturally and deftly after- 
ward, he showed his willingness to be of 
service to others, even as his boy guest 
had been.— Youth’s Companion. 


HOUSEKEEPING BOYS. 


There were four boys in the family 
whose activity was exhausting. The 
mother was a wise little woman, who be- 
lieved that much ill-directed force might 
be utilized by a judicious division of 
labor, which would spare her nerves and 
increase the family comfort. | 

So the oldest boy washed dishes when 
he was just tall enough to wear his moth- 
ers apron tied around his neck. He 


‘swept, dusted, and even cooked a little. 


If storms or sickness kept them in the 
house, they were given needles, thread 
and thimbles, and taught to replace but- 
tons, and set at other slight repairing 
which they learned to do quite skillfully. 

When the third brother (who is the 


hero of this story) had grown to fit the 


apron, the first was honorably released. 
His deft-handed successor, more ambi- 
tious Or more teachable, became that 
rarest of artists, a good plain cook who 
was welcome at campings-out and other 
festivities of a Bohemian character. He 
was undaunted by biscuit and triumph- 
ant over steak. This “third brother” 
could also mend neatly, and even made 
his own neckties to afford himself more 
variety. 

A time came when this training was 
worth a small saiary. He found himself 
with an invalid wife, a boy of three years 
and a hand so badly injured that he was 
obliged to change his employment. Some- 
thing suited to his altered circumstances 
was not easily or quickly found—but 
the man who had washed dishes had 
other resources. 

He did not, as well-meaning friends 
advised, give up his home and waste his 
substance on hired nurses and boarding- 
houses, 

Through a whole discouraging year of 
waiting, he nursed the sick wife, cooked 
for the small family and kept the house 
bright and tidy with an occasional day’s 
help. When the right position was offer- 
ed at last, and the housekeeping fell 
again into natural channels, it was evi- 
dent that a man could assist his own 
family without loss of dignity, and, at the 
same time, avoid the discomfort and, 
perhaps, debt caused by additional cares, 
while the real care-taker was unable to 
meet them. 

In a partnership each member of the 
firm should be able to perform, or. at 
least direct, the other’s work ; and there 
is no reason why a man should not under- 
stand some of the details of housekeep- 
ing, Or a woman learn to drive a nail 
straight and use a saw if necessary.— 
Wide Awake. 


DON'T! DON'T!” 


“Don’t! don’t!” a little voice seemed 
to say, clear and strong, in Harry’s ear. 
The two cents lay on the window-seat; 
some one had forgotten them. Two 
cents’ worth of candy came right up 
before Harry’s eyes, and in a moment 
he had put out his hand to take the 
cents.” 
But that “Don’t! don’t!” Who spoke? 
He turned and looked. No one was 
inthe room. The door was open, but 
no one was in the entry. : 
‘‘Nobody can see,” he said to himself. 
‘*Thou God seest me,” said the voice. 


“Nobody’ll know where they’ve gone,” 


\ 


said Harry, | 

‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’ the voice said 
apain. 

Harry was frightened at himself, and 
ran away as fast as he could. He was 
saved from a great sin and trouble. If 
he had taken those two pennies, he would 
most likely have taken more another 
time, and not been so frightened about 
it, either. - 

I knew a boy who stole a ten-cent 
piece once. He felt very badly about it. 
He was so ashamed that he did not know 
what to do. Not long after he hada 
chance to steal again. He did, and that 
time it was not half so hard. So he went 
on and on, and at sixteen years of age 
he was in prison. 

What voice was that which said, 
That was conscience— 
God’s voice in the soul. Always listen 
to the voice that bids you keep God’s 


commandments.—Sunday-school Evan- 


gelist. 


AN IRRESISTIBLE DEMAND,—My dog 
was held for ransom, and Pat was sent 
to rescue him. | 

“Pat,” said I, ‘tdid you tell the man 
that if he did not give up the dog at 
once, I would have him arrested ?” 

did that same, sorr.”’ 

‘What did you say to him ?” 

“Oi tould him jist what yez tould me 
to tell him. Oi wint there where he had 
the dorg, and oi sez to him, oi sez, ‘The 
boss sez,’ sez Oi, ‘av yez don’t disgorge 
that dorg,’ sez oi, ‘he sez he’ll have the 
law on yez, sez he, that’s what he sez,’ 
O01.” 

“And did he disgorge the dog, Pat?” 

_“To wanst, sorr.”—Harper’s Maga- 
ZUNE. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, — Among 
recent camera achievements is a portrait 
copy taken by the light of a Cuban fire- 
fly in thirty seconds, and a photograph 
of the aurora borealis. To obtain the 
latter had been declared an utter impos- 


| sibility. 


GIRLS WHO WHISTLE. 


It used to be considered “a bad sign” 
‘for girls to whistle, and many a prudent 
mother has checked the rising tendency 
in her girls to indulge in this delightful 
pastime. We have always done what we 
could to break down the superstition 
about “whistling girls.” A writer in the 
New York Sun speaks thus on the sub- 
ject : : 

“The best whistlers I know are young 
ladies. It is like the warbling of the 
mocking-bird. They can whistle much 
higher notes than a man, and in a very 
clear and bell-like tone. I knowa young 
lady who whistles and accompanies her- 
self on the guitar. The effect is really 
very pretty, and her friends often beg her 
to favor them with an air. I met her 
down at Nantucket last summer, and it 
was her habit to sit on the beach in the 
evening and whistle plaintive Negro mel- 
odies. When she went out sailing, she 
was very welcome for the same reason. 
I think'she whistled her way into the af- 
fections of a very desirable young man, 
and I hear they are engaged. A New 
York girl was quite indignant when ask- 
ed why girls couldn’t whistie. 
whistle?’ said she. ‘Why they can whis- 
tle! All the girls I know whistle. Up 
at Vassar we had whistling concerts. We 
used to practice at night in the dormito- 
ries when the monitor was gone and the 
lights were out ; and if you weren’t very 
sleepy it was fun to lie in bed and hear 
ten girls whistle ‘In the Gloaming”’ all 
together. We had one girl who could 
whistle through her fingers like a boy, 
but then she was a regular tom-boy. She 
could run, play ball, climb trees, and 
box better than any other girl in the col- 
lege. There was another girl who could 
only whistle by drawing in her breath, 
but that was better than not whistling at 
all.’” 

The principal of a young ladies’ school, 
when asked what she thought of whis- 
tling, said: ‘I see no harm in young la- 
dies whistling, if they do it at the right 
time and in the right place. Young la- 
dies should avoid publicity above all 
things, and should, therefore, not whistle 
where it would attract the attention of 
strangers. If a girl whistles at home 
and whistles in@une, and in such a way 
as not to disturb any one, she accom- 
plishes two good results. She adds to 
her own cheerfulness and keeps her 
mouth pursed up, which has a tendency 
to make it small. My experience has 
been that the girls who whistle are the 
brightest and cleverest girls in the school. 
It is the dull and stupid girl who does 
not whistle.”— Pacific Health Journal. 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD. 


Fred was taking off his shoe and 
stocking, getting ready to go to bed. 
His shoe was wet, and five little water- 
soaked toes with seams and wrinkles all 
over their pink faces looked at him ac- 
cusingly. If they could have spoken 
they would have said, ‘‘You got us wet, 
you did. Youtolda lie; you said you 
did not step into the brook.” 

Oh! that beautiful brook, so near the 
school-house, with such lovely stepping- 
stones, such pretty little lucky bugs skip- 
ping about over the water, such charm- 


could it not run in some other part of 
the town so little school-boys would not 
be tempted? 

Fred threw his shoe and stocking un- 
der the bed, said his prayers, without 
mentioning the lie, and went to bed. 

“IT know I told a lie about it, but I 
don’t believe I will think of it,’’ he said 
to himself, and while he was trying to 
give his whole mind to some other sub- 
ject, he fell asleep. He dreamed that a 
beautiful angel stood by his bed, with a 
Bright candle. He said, “This is the 
candle of the Lord. I have come to 
search out all the sins that little boys 
keep hid away in their hearts, and do 
not confess. This candle shines right 
upon them.” 7 

Then Fred’s heart was all lighted up, 
and there was found the lie, unforgiven, 
unconfessed. | 

“This is very sad,” said the angel. 
‘The good Lord loves him, and is ready 
to forgive that sin if he will confess it. 
It grieves Him so much to have little 
Fred cover it up,” and the candle shone 
very bright, and the sin looked very 
black, | | 

“JT hope,” continued the angel, “that 
now this little boy knows he cannot hide 
the lie any longer, he will ask the Lord 
to forgive him.” | 3 

Fred woke with a start, and knelt 
down, and confessed his sin. He went 
in his night-gown to his mother’s room, 
and as he clasped his arms around her 
neck, and told her all about it, he 
promised with God’s help, never to tell 
another lie.— Christie Pearl in Pansy. 


KINDLY THOUGHT. 


No gift is ever so welcome as is th 
remembrance of the loving kindness 
which suggested it. Any attention, in- 
deed, should be the symbol of a cordial 
feeling, which is of more value than the 
act itself. The recipient of the kindness 
mentioned in the following story was, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, not more 
grateful for being made physically com- 
fortable than for the evidence that he 
was regarded as a “man and a brother.” 

Said a big brakeman, as he pointed 
at a fine-looking man who was walking 
up and down the platform at a railroad 
station : . 

“‘That’s the President of the Rail- 
road, and 1 came over on his private car 
to-day. I got up pretty late this morn-; 


ing, and had to run five or six blocks to 
catch my train, an’ didn’t even have time 


‘to get my breakfast. Well, I was on the 


‘Can’t. 


ing mud in which to paddle! Why. 


rear end of the ‘special’ when he and his 
party were eatin’ dinner. Well, you can 
believe I was surprised when the colored 
steward, with a white apron, came out 
after they were through dinner, and said: 

‘© ¢Hfave you had your dinner yet, 
brakeman 

“© ‘No,’ said I, ‘I didn’t have time to 
get it before we started.’ 

6 ‘Well,’ he said, ‘dat gen’leman, de 
President, told me foh to ax you, an’ if 
you hadn’t to ax you in.’ 

*¢ ‘Good for you!’ says I. 
hungry as a bear.’ : 

‘Tes’ wait a minute,’ says he, ‘and I'll 
done call you.’ 

‘An’ if he didn’t go in an’ clear off 
that table, an’ fix it up for me as nice as 
if I’d been Jay Gould himself! Now, it 
wasn’t so much the dinner that takes me 
as the fact of his thinkin’ of it, and carin’ 
whether a poor, hungry brakeman had 
anything to eat or not.”— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


HIS NAME WAS IN THE DIRECTORY. 


Lately much attention has been dli- 
rected to the need of reform in. the 
method of securing jurors. The follow- 
ing is the experience of one of our boys. 
We give it in his own words: 
year I was foolish enough to think it 
smart to have my name in the directory, 
so I had it put in. All went well for a 
while, and I received circulars from all 
over the country both for myself and also 
for Mrs. , people supposing that a 
person who had his name in the direct- 
ory must necessarily have a wife. But 
one day when down town at business, on 
coming back to the office, after having 
been out over an hour, I. was surprised 
to find a gentleman who had been wait- 
ing for me just about one hour, and on 
asking his business he seemed to be very 
much surprised, and said that I could 
not be the person for whom he was look- 
ing, but on being assured that I was the 
only person of that name in the office, 
he handed mea slip of paper carefully 
folded, which, on opening, I found to be 
a summons to serve as grand juror in 
the supreme court. As there was a fine 
of $300 for not appearing at the court 
on the day and at the hour named in the 
summons, I concluded to appear. On 
the day appointed I went to the post- 
office building, where the court was held, 
and after having to show my summons 
to the door-keeper, to prove that I was 
not ‘monkeying’ with him (as he termed 
it), I took my place among the other 
persons who had been summoned, and 
answered to my name on the roll, 
When the judge asked for those who had 
excuses to offer for not serving as jurors, 
I took my place among several others, 
and took the prescribed oath. When it 
came my turn to give my excuse, and I 
told the judge my age, he could hardly 
refrain from laughing outright, as every 
body else in the room was doing. He 
excused me, of course. After getting 
out of this scrape I thought that I would 
not be troubled any more, and firmly re- 
solved not to have my name in the di- 
rectory again; but such was not my fate. 
One morning I received by mail a tax 
notice, informing me that my personal 
property outside of bank stock was val- 
ued at $3,000, and that if this was not 
the case I must go before the tax com- 
missioner, and swear to the right amount. 
As I had no idea that I possessed any 
such property, I went to the proper per- 
son and swore it off. I am patiently 
awaiting developments, expecting at any 
moment to get a new summons or notice 
of some kind. My name will never be 
in the directory again if I can help it. 
—Association Notes.” 


SUMNER’S POVERTY. 


Mr. Sumner always lived within his 
income, and never incurred a debt that 
he had not the means of paying at the 
time it became due. Within his income 
he was first just, then generous, Dur- 
ing his first term in the Senate he was de- 


‘I’m as 


| pendent upon his pay as Senator and a 


little copyright money for his support, 
although during a portion of that time 
he added somewhat to his income by 
lectures. In his latter days, however, 
he was rendered somewhat easier in cir- 
cumstances by a small fortune that came 
to him from the successive deaths of. 
several relatives. For much of his life 
he was a poor man in straightened cir- 
cumstances, but he would never’ be 
obliged to any one for anything but kind- 
ness. He would not allow another to 
pay any expense that he incurred, not 
even a horse-car fare. Instumping dur- 
ing the presidental election, he would 
never allow the congressman in whose 
district he spoke, and who was to be 
benefited most by his efforts, to pay even 
his railroad fare. He was no gift-taker ; 
he would interchange gifts as well as 
kind offices with others, but the balance 
of the obligation was never allowed to 
remain on his side. His generosity to 
the servants of the houses in which he 
lived was proverbial. Sam Ward said 
that he lived like a pauper but gave like 
a king. No one can wonder that the 
servants even temporarily ‘in his employ 
were attached to him, when his consid- 
eration for, as well as his generosity to 
them, is fully understood. But with all 
he kept within his income, barely, it may 
be, but still within. He was scrupulous- 
ly conscientious, and never took a doubt- 
ful dollar.—Cosmopolitan. 


Once there was lying by the side of 
the ditch a pig; on the other side lay a 
man. The pig was sober, the man was 
drunk. The pig had a ring in his nose, 
the man had a ring on his finger. Some 
one passing exclaimed, so that the pig 
heard it, “One is judged from the 
company he keeps.” Instantly, the pig 


rose and went away. 


‘Last | 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, . 

AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 

DOORS, ETO., ETO. 

Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


Wm. SHEW’S 


Photographic Gallery | 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Kinps or PHOTOGRAPHIC WorRK EXECUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


OS” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $38 
per dozen. | 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San FRANOCISOO, 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast. 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
Undertaker & Embalimer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. | 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 


ILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


Obtained, and all PATVENT BUsiNESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent. 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 3 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlesynd 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
OF Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSCRS-IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOLFIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


‘JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
G merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States, Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action — three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
bestivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon; thus 
the strings windroundthepins. Aftertre 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes. 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or- country. will 
stand 20 years without tuning and fs good 
for100 No other piano has this improve- 
ment. 

Great strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other_pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and eutirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and the sounding board 

- isso constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 

atest in the world, Prices are no 
igher than other pianos. Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
slipping away —pity them. 

e guarantee our pianosten years. 100 
styles<_ We have put our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. A $600 piano for 

- $249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50%3 a $1,500 
iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
rands, with stool and rubber cover 
shipped on carat S. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money returned. We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand agen made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
art payment for our own. Write or call 

for catalogue, free. 

T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Cor. Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


UF 
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Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street.9 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets......2 $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,600,000 


D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING 


| INCORPORATED MAnRcH 21, 1887. 
Subscribed Capi 


b $1,250,000 
le DODGER ........... _.. President 


_ Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


TOTAL ASSETS.............. .$5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COFRAN, [fanagers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FrRANoISCcCO - CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 
) Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, | 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Bags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Constantly tly on hand a large steck of 


Mention inte papers Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, . 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ee ex Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
Wist TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


and Peals, For more than half acentury 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. i 


Whale Line. Eto. 
TuBBs & Co., 


Nos. Gil and 613 Front Street, 


Factory ar 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
noted for superiority over ail others- | 
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Wepnespay, January 2, 1889.] 


THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


VENI, SANOCTE SPIRITUS. 


Come, blessed Holy Spirit, 
And fill our hearts with love. 
Impart thy sevenfold graces 
And lead our souls above. 
No good can we accomplish 
Unless thou givest aid, 
But with thy strength and wisdom 
No foe can make afraid. 


Be near in time of sadness 

To comfort and to cheer. 
In time of joy and gladness, 

Blest Spirit, still be near. 
O Comforter in sorrow, 

Enlightener of the blind, 
From thee all grace we borrow; 
- In thee all joy we find! 

— Churchman. 


A LESSON IN STEWARDSHIP. 


There have been the usual Christmas 
festivals in the past /holiday season, and 
the young people all-over the land have 
been made happy with gifts, and have 


given their share of pleasure to large 


audiences by recitations and songs ap- 
propriate to the occasion. A multitude 
of speeches, good and indifferent, have 
been made, and now the performances 
are ended till another year rolls around. 

I have been present at my share of 
these entertainments, and have not failed 
to receive with gratitude the gifts which 
were prepared for the speakers as well 
as the children. At one of these festivi- 
ties a feature was introduced which was 
so novel and so worthy of commendation 
and imitation that I am constrained to 
record it for the benefit of the muititudes 
who read this arficle. After the usual 
programme of songs, carols, speeches 
and addresses had been completed, and 
before the gifts were given. to the chil- 
dren, the pastor said that while it was 
blessed to receive, it was yet more blessed 
to give, and that the school had to-night 
a gift to make to the cause of Christian 
benevolence. The gift was worthy of the 
school, but the way in which it had been 


provided was novel, and was a fit exam- 


ple of successful stewardship. 

Early in the year the pastor went to 
the bank and procured a roll of new 
cents. He went through the school on 
the next Sunday, and gave each one 
present one bright cent. He explained 


the parable of the talents, and asked all | 


who had received a cent to use it during 
the year in such a way as to increase the 
amount. Atthe end of the year each 
person was to make a report of the re- 
sult and hand in the amount gained or 
the original cent, to be given to purposes 
of benevolence. 

The report was then read, and it was 
a very surprising and touching recital of 
work, self-denial, and I might say inven- 
tive genius, in the department of finan- 
cial transactions for sacred ends. One 
account read somewhat as follows : 

I took my cent and bought woolen 
yarn. With this I knitted a pair of gar- 
ters, which I sold for ten cents. With 
the ten cents that I earned I bought two 
pieces of perforated cardboard and a 
piece of ribbon, with which I made two 
bookmarks, which I sold for fifty cents. 


The fifty cents I invested in white and. 


colored twine, with whiclf I made three 
tidies, which I sold for fifty cents each, 
and am able to hand in $1.50. 

Another wrote: I bought colored pa- 
per and made a bouquet-of colored flow- 
ers, which I sold for five cents. I took the 
five cents and bought more colored paper, 
made more flowers, and had twenty-five 
cents as the result. Then I bought a 
small square of silk and some thread, 
and worked a little tablecloth, which I 
sold for half of a dollar; this is my gift. 

Yet another wrete: I sold my bright 
cent for two dirty ones. With these I 
bought tissue paper and made lamp- 
lighters, which I sold for ten cents. I 
took the ten cents and bought ice-cream 
in summer, and sold to my compan- 
ions for twenty-five cents; with the 
twenty - five cents I purchased some 
cheese-cloth and embroidered four 
pieces in pretty patterhs, making mats, 
which I sold for a quarter of a dollar. 
With the dollar thus gained I bought 
some cardboard and painted two pretty 
mottoes, which I had framed, and sold 
for a dollar and:a half each. With these 
three dollars I bought books, which I 
sold for five dollars, and then I made 
some more mottoes and got more books 
to sell, and I am able to give $10.00 to- 
night. This was a remarkable return, 
indeed, from the capital ! 

One little fellow bought a cent’s worth 
of radish-seed, and the result was twenty- 
five cents. 

A little girl bought a remnant of cloth 
and offered to wipe dishes in the pantry 
and earned ten cents with her towel. 

Two little fellows went into partner- 
ship with their father, who put in a cent ; 
from this three cents there came Out a 
dollar and a quarter profit, which was 
credited in three equal parts to each of 
the partners. 

One-little one, having earned enough 
by trading with her cent to buy a bottle 
of gum, some white paper and _ pictures, 
made a pretty album, which added a 
dollar to the fund. 

Another bought molasses, and made 
Candy, which operation, repeated often 
enough, enabled him to give thirty cents. 

One cent was invested in old postage 
stamps, which were exchanged and sold, 
the money reinvested, and another sale 
made, and twenty-five cents ‘rewarded 
his industry and invention. 


Some sealing-wax and chicken-bones 
and bits of cloth enabled another to make 


pen-wipers, which netted him enough to 
contribute handsomely. 

Another child cut stories out of old 
Papers, bought some colored paper, and 
Mnade little story-books, which retailed 


to the eager buyers at a large price, while 


others invested in a lemon, and did busi- 
ness in lemonade. 

Of the whole two hundred only five or 
six returned the cent without any addi- 
tion ; and they had not kept it wrapped 
in 2 napkin, but had tried to make it 
increase and failed. The total amount 
returned with-the records of investment 
was more than $60.00,—N. Y. Observer. 


‘GRANT’S DES MOINES SPEECH. 


“Comrades: It always affords me 
much gratification to meet my old com- 
rades in arms of ten to fourteen. years 
ago,.and to live over again in. memory 
the trials and hardships of those days, 
hardships imposed for the peservation 
and perpetuation of our free institutions. 
We believed then and believe now that 
we had a government worth fighting for, 
and, if need be, dying for.. *How many 
of our comrades of those-days paid the 
latter price for our preserved union! 
Let their heroism and sacrifices he ever 
green in our memory. Let not the 
result of. their sacrifices be destroyed. 
The union and the free institutions for 
which they fell should be held more dear 
for their sacrifices. We will not deny 
to any of those who fought against us 
any privileges under the government 
which we claim for ourselves. On the 
contrary, we welcome all such who come 
forward in good faith to help build up 
the waste places, and to perpetuate our 
institutions against all enemies, as broth- 
ers in full interest with us in a common 
heritage. But we are not prepared to 
apologize for the part we took in the war. 
It is to be hoped such trials will never 
again befall our couutry. In this senti- 
ment no class of people can more hearti- 
ly join than the soldier who submitted 
to the dangers, trials and hardships of 
the camp and battle-field, on which ever 
side he may have fought. No class of 
people are more interested in guarding 
against a recurrence of those days. Let 
us then begin by guarding against every 
enemy threatening the perpetuity of our 
free republican institutions. I do not 
bring into this assemblage politics, cer- 
tainly not partisan politics, but it isa 
fair subject for soldiers in their delibera- 
tions to consider what may be necessary 
to secure the prize for which they battled. 

‘In a republic like ours, where the citi- 
zen is the sovereign and the official the 
servant, where no power is exercised ex- 
cept by the will of the people, it is im- 
portant that the sovereign—the people— 
should possess intelligence. The free 
school is the promoter of that intelligence 
which is to preserve us as a free nation. 
If we are to have another contest in the 
near future of our national existence, I 
predict that the dividing line will not be 
Mason and Dixon’s, but between patriot- 
ism and intelligence on the one side and 
superstition, ambition and ignorance on 
the other. Now, in this centennial year 
of our existence, I believe it a good time 
to begin the work of strengthening the 
foundation of the house commenced by 
our patriotic fathers one hundred years 
ago at Concord and Lexington. Let us 
all labor to add all needful guarantees 
for the more perfect security of free 
thought, free speech and free press; pure 
morals, unfettered religious sentiments, 


and of equal rights and privileges to all 
men, irrespective of nationality, color or | 


religion. Encourage free schools and 
resolve that not one dollar of money ap- 
priated to their support, no matter how 
raised, shall be appropriated to the sup- 
port of any sectarian school. Resolve 
that neither the State nor the nation, nor 
both combined, shall support institutions 
of learning other than those sufficient to 
afford every child growing up in the land 
the opportunity of a good common- 
school education, unmixed with sectarian, 
pagan or atheistical tenets. Leave the 
matter of religion to the family altar, the 
church and the private school, supported 
entirely by private contribution. Keep 
the Church and State forever separate. 
With these safeguards, I believe the bat- 
tle which created ‘The Army of the Ten- 
nessee ’ will not ‘have been fought in 
vain.” 

This is the famous speech entire. 
will stand for its own defense. 


— 


It 


A celebrated and successful Indian 
captain was asked what plan he adopted 
when fighting the red-skins. He replied: 
‘I have a very excellent one always, and 
always mean to follow it, but the red- 
skins disconcert it, and I have just to 
let the boys loose on them, with the 
advice not to miss when they fire.” So 
it is with myself. I have an exalted 
idea of the way in which a sermon should 
be prepared, and I intend to do my best 
in that line; but circumstances are 
changing constantly; time cannot always 
be found for close study, and one’s 
battle must be decided on the inspiration 
of the moment. My rule is to move 
like the old captain, and if I can only 
succeed in hitting somebody or some- 
thing, {1 am happy, even though critics 
may be shocked, and the old rifle recoil 
a little more violently than is pleasant. — 
Lorimer 


HoMEs OF ALL AGEs.—An interesting 
feature of the Paris Exhibition will be a 
group of forty-nine structures, intended 
to give a history of the human dwelling. 
The different types of sheltérs represent- 
ed will include those of the prehistoric 
period—under rocks, in caves, on water 
and on land; and, from later times, 
those of early historic civiltzation, of 
Aryan civilization, of Roman civilization 
in the East and inthe West, and of rude 
civilizations disconnected from the gen- 
eral progress of humanity—the Chinese, 


etc. The interiors, the costumes_of the 
occupants, and the surroundings will be 


‘those of the different epochs studied. 


Japanese, Esquimeaux, African, Aztec, | 


THE DECLINE OF THE SCOTCH. 


The most remorseless force in modern 
civilization is the power of a great city to 
obliterate the national characteristics of 
a people. London, with its fashions and 
follies, for example, has obliterated Scot- 
land, as England before the rise of the 
modern London never did, and the 
Scotch, as a people, have almost ceased 
to exist. There is a sort of national 
tradegy in this change that is patheti- 
cally pointed out in the Forum 
by Professor John Stuart Blackie of the 
University of Edinburgh, who is one of 
the most stalwart of living Scotch schol- 
ars and writers. He writes: 

sorry to state my_conviction, 
founded on pretty large intercourse with 
my countrymen, that the spirit of nation- 
al self-esteem, for which they have been 
noted, is suffering under a sensible de- 
cline. The causes of this lamentable 
process of self-obliteration are easy to 
name. ‘The powerful central attraction 
of the huge metropolis, to which by the 
Union we are attached; the Anglifica- 
tion of our nobility and upper ten thou- 
sand by the pomp of. London residence 
and the glittering seductions of London 
life; the spread of Episcopacy among the 
same classes, not so much always from 
religious conviction as from the double 
bribe which it offers of aristocratic con- 
nection and esthetical luxury; and, more 
than all, the neglect of her middle 
schools by Scotland, which has caused 
the upper classes to send their hopeful 
progeny to Harrow and Oxford, where, 
if the education is not more solid, it has 
both a greater reputation and a higher 
reward; all these causes combine to gnaw 
at the roots of a truly national culture in 
Scotland, and to render the production 
of men of a distinctly Scottish type, such 
as Walter Scott, Lord Cockburn and Dr. 
Guthrie, more and more difficult every 
day. ‘To all this must be added the 
complete neglect of all patriotic tradi- 
tions and national furnishing in the 
principal schools and universities. In 
the University of Edinburgh not a single 
professor of history exists; in the best 
schools, as in the fashionable saloons, it 
is rare to hear a good Scotch song sung ; 
the rich store of wit and wisdom con- 
tained. in the melodious stores of the 
Scottish people, and ennobled by the 
names of Burns and Scott and Tannahill 
and Bannatine, and such noble ladies as 
Mrs. Cockburn of Fairnilee, Joanna 
Baillie and the Baroness Nairne, are 
flung aside in favor of the latest London, 
French or German novelty, which may 


tickle the itching ear, strain the ambi- 


tious throat, and coddle the sickly senti- 
ment of the singer, but which are utterly 
destitute of power to warm the blood, 
brace the nerve, and form the character 
of a patriotic Scotchman. So much 
easier is it to juggle a people out of its 
proudest heritage by the enervating se- 
ductions of a pseudo-civilization than to 
spoil them of it by the rude arts of con- | 
quest and oppression; and thus it may 
come about in another generation or two 
that the Union of 1707 shall have achiev- 
ed what the embattled ranks of the Plan- 
tagenets at Stirling and Bannockburn 
tried in vain—the absorption of little 
Scotland into big England, as Samnium 
was swallowed up by Rome.” 


RULES FOR READING HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. 


These rules are part of a sermon 
preached in the parish church of Broad 
Clyst, m Devonshire, by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Acland, the vicar, on the ‘“‘Duty 
of Searching the Scriptures.” 

1. In reading Holy Scripture keep 
steadily before you its great purpose of 
teaching you the will of God and the 
way of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

2. Let its beautiful histories, and the 
many interesting questions which arise 
out of it, serve (as they are doubtless 
intended) to engage your attention, and 
to help you to look to God’s dealings 
with man in many different points of 
view; but never read or search into them 
in a mere spirit of curiosity, or let them 
distract you from its one great purpose. 

3. Read it reverently; remembering 
that God caused the books to be written 
as they were, and to come down to us 
as we have them; and that he is speak- 
ing to you through them. 

4. Read it thankfully; blessing God 
who has caused it to be written for your 
learning; and often reflecting how sadly 
in the dark we should have been without 
its guiding light, and what blessed hope 
you have through it, which without it, 
you would not have had. 

5. Read it prayerfully.. It is well 
to offer a short prayer before reading; 
but I mean as to the whole spirit of 
your reading, read wil» the wish and with. 
the expectation that the voice of God in 
Holy Scripture may. speak to your heart 
and conscience, and that you may be 
better for reading that portion which is 
before you. 

6. Read it humbly; remembering that 
a book which God has caused to be 
written by men gifted with his Holy 
Spirit for that purpose, must be, very 
much of it, far above us; that we must be 
content to wait till God shall give us 
more light; and that meanwhile he will 
enable us to all that is good and needful 
for us to know.—The Gleanings. 


HOW TO IMPROVE PRAYER-MEET- 


. Think about it all day, and antici- 
oft it with pleasure. 

2. Be sure to be in time, if at all pos- 
sible, and take your’seat close up to the, 
platform. 

3. Sing cheerfully; bright, joyous sing- 
ing wonderfully helps to make a lively 

. If the meeting is left open for any 


cide to pray, rise quickly and testify | 
how highly you value your privilege of 
joining in the prayers of the church. 


5. When you rise to pray be sure to 
be brief, burning, and believing. 


6. When you pray be thankful to God 
for every token of blessing he has given 
the church and Sunday-schools. 


hearty shake of the hand to the stranger, 
and speak a kindly word to your brethren. 
Try and make the prayer-meeting as 
much like a family gathering as possible. 


_ 8 When you mention ‘the prayer- 
meeting during the week, tell how good 
and pleasant you found it to be. 


9. If it does not improve the prayer- 
meeting, then be more earnest in private 
prayer on behalf.of the church, and re- 
solve whoever else may be absent you 
will not forsake the opportunity of as- 
sembling yourself together with brethren, 
in earnest waiting on God, until he is 


pleased to command the blessing. At 


any rate, resolve if the prayer-meeting be 
not a healthy state, it shall not be your 
fault.— British Workman. 


BREVITIES, 


New York city has 355 churches and 
10,000 saloons. : 

The Congress of Spanish Catholics 
wilt be held next April in Madrid.— The 
Pilot. 

_ The authorities of Vanderbilt Univer- 


mitting women, 


Oliver Ditson, the world-famous 
music publisher and composer, died at 
Boston yesterday. 


Bakers in Chicago are now required by 
law to stamp the weight and their names 
on every loaf of bread. 


Rev. H. C. Du Bose says if we could 
put a thousand missionaries into Japan 
immediately we should see “a nation 
born in a day.” 


A chair of temperance will be mndin- 
ed by the Catholic Total Abstinence So- 
cieties in the Catholic University at 
Washington, 


A new wharf at Newport Harbor, Los 
Angeles county, is finished. It is 1,200 
feet long, and the largest steamers can 
load and discharge freight with ease and 
safety. 


Of forty-eight American colleges, the 
average yearly expenses of Harvard, at 


University of Tennessee, at $175, the 
lowest. 


In Massachusetts the law demands 
that all saloons holding a license of the 
first, second or third class shall close on 
Labor day, Thanksgiving, Fast day and 
Christmas. 

A church for deaf-mutes has just been 
consecrated at Philadelphia. It is the 
Only one of the kind in America, and the 
} only one in the world entirely managed 
by the deaf. 


Harvard College has had among its 
alumni three Presidents of the United 
States, two Vice-Presidents, eighteen 
Cabinet officers, three Speakers of the 
House of Representatives and four Su- 
preme Court Judges. 


Philadelphia has a large training 
school for colored teachers, and its head 
is Miss Fanny J. Coffin, one of the most 
notable colored women in the country. 
She is a graduate of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School and Oberlin Col- 
lege, and has taught since 186s. 


A Nebraska man has settled the ques- 
tion of how prairie dogs obtain the water 
they drink. He says they dig their own 
wells, each village having one with a 
concealed opening. He knows of one 
such well 200 feet deep, having a circu- 
lar staircase leading down to the water. 


In making his wife his Private Sacre- 
tary Senator Reagan of Texas has dis- 
played a wholesale attempt for precedent 
and a thrifty spirit worthy af all praise: 
As the salary attached to the position is 
$6 a day, Mrs. Reagan is enabled to 
make a little pin money without much 
effort. 


The Cherokees have in operation 100 
common schools, with an aggregate at- 
tendance of 4,049 pupils and an average 
of 2,486; a high school for boys, with an 
aggregate of 211 and an average of 156 
students ; a female seminary, nearing 
completion, with a capacity for 165 stu- 
dents; an orphan asylum containing 145 
children. 

Some of the good women of Hartford, 
Conn., have organized a dressmaking 
and arithmetic school for young women 


how to take care of their accounts and 
the like. Commercial arithmetic will be 
taught, and a skillful instructor will give 
thirteen lessons of two hours each in 
dressmaking. 


Georgia is agitated by the text-book 
question, too, The Georgia Senate has 
just passed a bill providing that in the 
selection of text-books for the public 
schools preference shall be given to 
Southern books, and that, if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to purchase any Northern 
books, the School Commission shall see 
that they contain nothing of a sectional 
nature. 


man by the contradictory passages in the 
| Bible, asking how it could be that we 
were in the Spirit, and the Spirit in us, 
received the reply, ‘Oh, dar’s no puzzle 
*bout dat. It’s like dat poker ; I puts it 


poker’s in de fire, and de fire’s in de po- 
ker.” A profound theologian could not 


|have made a better reply. 


7. When the meeting closes give a| 


sity are considering the propriety of ad- 


$700, are the highest, and those of the | 


who want’ to learn a _ trade, and, also, . 


Goopty PEARLs.—A skeptic who was 
| trying to confuse a Christian colored 


in de fire and it gets red-hot—now de} 


JUST COMPLETED. 


Economy Wall Desk 


ELEGANT AND MOST CONVENIENT. 
NO FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED. 


Parlor Desk Opem for Use. 

- New and beautiful designs; elegantly finish- 
ed in oak, cherry or walnut; used either sit- 
ting or standing; can be placed anywhere; 
cloges compactly and locks securely; interior 
arrangement must be examined to be appreci- 


ated; prices very low. Call and examine, or 
send for circular. MosT APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY 
OR WEDDING GIFT., 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


San Franoisco: 83 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELES: 251 North Main Street. 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


OVER 6,000,000 Boopte bx that 
of the largest and most 


Ferry’ s Seeds" 


| Bax acknowledged to be the 
“a Largest Seedsmen 
«In the world. 
W n> D. M. FERRY & Co’s 
Illustrated Descrip- 
A tive and Priced 


SEED AN 
NUAL 


Earliest ower 
~ in existence. should abe for it. Address 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 


times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economk 


strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 
H. Le BARON SMITH 


THE AMERIOAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5; S. F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Home OrRcie, 


issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It coatains the selling 
price of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
Sent free to any address, on 


Oil has been removed. It has threa | 


cal, costing less than one cent @ |} 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, - 


| Baldwin’s hay-cutters, 


Is the Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes, 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON is the ne in 
the world. 


GLIDDEN’S BARBED PENCE WIRE. 


If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy Glidden’s Steel Barbed Wire. 
Unequaled by any other. 


PELs 
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PEREINS’ ‘WINDMILL. 
&sThe Perkins’ Patent Self regulating Wind- 
mill has been recognized for the past twelve 
years as the most eet and durable wind- 
mill 


HOOSIER GRAIN 


Universally 
rior. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


DRILL. 
to have no supe- 


John Deere’s Gang-fulky and single plows, 
South Bend chill plows, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Keystone Disc  har- 
rows, Wood- and Iron-frame  harrows, 
Champion fanning- 
mills, etc. 

Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE Co., 


301-309 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


‘* Best cure for colds, cough, consumption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.’’ Cutler 
Bros. & Co., Boston. For$1a large bottle sent prepaid- 


| 


Kinds of 


requirement — 


Star Suction and Force Pump. 
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Challenge Double-Acting Focce Pamyp. 


Arranged 'with Power adaptel for Wells 
where it is, 1 not over 25 feet to water. 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 


Manufacturers and Da3alers ino 


Cistern, Well & Force 


PUMPS, 


4dapted for kind of 
or 
Windmill and Power Use. 
Wine and Spray Pum 
Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers and 
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Althouse Windmill. 


Railroad Pumps, Steamboat 
Pumps, Mine Pamps, Windmill 
Pumps, Rotary Pumps, Fire En- 
gines, Hydraulic Rams, Hose, Gar- 
*en Tools and Pamp Materials. 


a3 ecialty. Also Importers of 
awn Goods. 


Hand, 


GF” Send for special catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


509 & S11 Market St., 


San Cal. 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Tak e1 the New Building, 


1 133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco, | 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


FURNITURE, 


CARPETS, PAPER 


HANGINGS, ETC. 


hie Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 


Agent of the 


Welch | Combination Folding 


From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furnitu-e in One Pisée. 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Topeka Capitol claims that 
Kansas has saved not less than $1 2,000,- 
ooo since her Prohibition law went into 
effect. 


Seven hundred cases have been treated 
in the temperance hospital in Chicago 
without the use of alcohol in any form, 
and no death has occurred 


It is said that nearly all of 4,710 chat- 
tel mortgages which are held on saloon- 
fixtures in this city, with a total value of 
$4,959,578, are held by brewers. 


A petition has been presented to the 
King of Sweden, signed by 208,827 
people, asking for the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic in that country. 


Four thousand laboring women of 
East London have set a noble example 
to all women on the earth, by pledging 
themselves “to make men feel with hor- 
ror the terrible sin of impurity.” 

The Rev. Mead Holmes, of Rockford, 
Iil., the member of the council whose 

‘vote determined the present no license 
status of the city, has been threatened 
with violence by the White Caps. 


Harvard College has had among its 
alumni three Presidents of the United 
States, two Vice-Presidents, eighteen 
Cabinet officers, three Speakers of the 
House of Representatives and four Su- 
preme Court Judges. 


The assurance comes from the office 
-of the Commissioner General of the 
United States Exhibit at the World’s Ex- 
position to be held at Paris next year, 
that no bar or restaurant for the sale of 
liquor will be allowed in the United 
States Section. 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Jsswe suggests 

a solution of the much vexed negro 

question as follows: ‘“‘Displace the saloon 

in the South with school-houses and 

churches, and the negro will eventually 

become an element of substantial safety 
and strength.” 


A prominent Jewish rabbi not long 
ago expressed his grave surprise that 
Christians, professed followers of Jesus, 
can take what Jesus, as a conforming 
Jew, could not possibly have taken, in- 
toxicating wine at so sacred a service as 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


The Government College at Sapporo,, 
a Japanese town on the island of Yezo 
shows phenomenal zeal in philanthropic 
enterprises. Through its irfluence a 
Christian Church has been organized, a 
fine church building erected without the 
aid of a foreign mission, and a total ab- 
stinence society formed which has grown 
in a few months to have five hundred 
members, and now publishes a monthly 


paper. 

A determined effort will be made by 
frrends of the bill, now pending in Con- 
gress, indemnifying the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Nevada for expenses 
incurred by them in defending the fron- 
tier by State troops toward the close of 
the war, upon the withdrawal of the reg- 
ular troops to the’seat of war, to obtain 
final action before the adjournment of 
Congress. 

A steel-pointed iron projectile, weigh- 
ing 250 pounds, was fired from one of 
the new steel breech-loading rifled guns 
of the new cruiser Chicago yesterday, at 
the Naval Academy grounds at Annapolis, 

which penetrated a steel target ten inches 
thick and cut through a solid oak back. 
The experiment is considered as likely to 
~ have an important bearing on modern 
naval warfare. 

The process of whitening sugar was 
Mscovered in a curious way. A hen 
that had gone through a clay puddle went 
with her muddy feet into a sugar-house. 
- She left her tracks on a pile of sugar. It 

was noticed that wherever her tracks 
were the sugar was whitened. LExperi- 
ments were instituted and the result was 
that wet clay came to be used in 
refining sugar. 

The Castle of Chillon, immortalized 
in Byron’s poem, is again the scene of 
oppression. A Miss Sterling, captain in 
the Salvation Army, has been sentenced 

to a hundred days’ imprisonment in the 
old Castle because she was the means of 
the conversion of a little girl. 
lish Government has taken the case in 
hand and made representations to the 
Government of the Swiss Canton. 


It is by no means improbable that 
paper will yet supersede cotton and 
woolen cloth as the clothing material of 
the people. One establishment in the 
West is already doing an extensive busi- 
ness in the manufacture of paper cloth- 
ing, and the fabric 1s said to be equal to 
that of any other class of g@ods in style 
and durability. Fer blankets, piano- 
covers and similar purposes, the paper 
fabrics are an established success, ‘They 
are light and serviceable. 


By invitation of Mrs. Potter Palmer 
of Chicago, a mothers’ meeting was held 
at her elegant home, Dec. 12th, in the 
interest of the Anchorage Mission of the 
W.C. T. U. Mrs. Mary H. Hull spoke 
very effectually upon the snbject of 
social purity. Many ladies of high 
social standing expressed the warmest 
sympathy with the work of maintaining 
an equal standard of purity for men 
and women, and acknowledged the im- 
portance of teaching the youth upon 
this subject. Generous donations for 
the needs of the Mission were made by 
Mrs. Palmer and others. Tea was 


served, followed by an informal conver- 
sation upon various phases of the work. | 


The Eng- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JAN. 13, 
1888—MARK 1: 21-34. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


A SABBATH IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


How did our Saviour spend the Sab- 
bath? This is certainly an interesting 
question. From one learn all, so far as 
principles are concerned. 


> This Sabbath in Capernaum was 


spent among enemies,’ who closely watch- 
ed his movements as on no other day of 
the week. 

Nazareth was the home of his child- 
hood, but Capernaum, on the shore of 
the sea of Galilee was called ‘‘His own 


city,” His chief dwelling place while in 


Galilee. It is noted for the pride of its 
people. Its doom, foretold by Christ, 


‘was so complete that only thorns and 


thistles to-day mark its probable location 
It was the home of Peter and Andrew, 
and while in its “Custom House” Mat- 
thew (or Levi) was call to discipleship. 
1. Like all Jews, Jesus attended divine 
service in the synagogue, the meeting- 
house ‘ church-building of the town 
21). 
2. He availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, always presented in a synagogue, 
ef speaking to the people. He taught. 


He read from the Old Testament. (Luke 


lv: 16, 22. 

3. He made a profound impression 
upon his audience (V. 22). The Scribes 
were regarded as the successors of the 
Prophets in interpreting the law of God. 
They magnified their office. They 
treasured up the traditions of the elders. 
They argued with scholars. On the 
other hand, Christ, going about among 
the people, set aside traditions and spoke 
with the directness and sincerity of one 
who has a message from God. He 
showed a familiarity with the Old Testa- 
ment far exceeding theirs. His words 
attract and convince those who are un- 
prejudiced. They attract, they arouse 
the opposition of all others. ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden.” Woe, unto you Scribes, Phar- 
isees, hypocrites! 3 

4. He cast out demons. (Vs. 23-26.) 
“A man with an unclean spirit.” The 
devil, says one, places his whole joy in 
possessing a soul with uncleanness. 
Holiness, he adds, has such a prevailing 
power that it forces even those who are 
at the greater distance from it to bear 
witness of it. It makes even the devil 
himself sensible of it. ‘The Holy One 
of God.” Yes, but “devils believe and 
tremble.” ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God!” To this confession 
Jesus answered, “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

5. Christ’s power over demons pro- 
foundly impressed his audience. Bless- 
ed power wisely and lovingly used! 
They all saw and felt it. They were 
moved by it, and prepared to receive 
Him. As we read of Christ’s miracles, 
we should be moved to accept Him as 
divine and love Him as supremely good. 
All His miracles were Givine acts of 
mercy. | 

6. Christ in the sick room. (Vs. 
29-31.) He is the sympathetic friend 
and the divine physician. | 

After leaving the synagogue he went 
to the house of Peter and Andrew for 
rest and refreshment. It was a sad 
home, but Jesus brought into it joy and 
gladness. Disease is still in the world. 
We should secure aid for the fever- 
stricken patients outside of their own 
minds. Good physicians have a place 
in the world; Luke the beloved physician, 
as well as Christ the Great Physician, has 
his mission. 

7. The closing hours of the day. 
The miracles already performed were 
reported in every sick-room. All the 
invalids in town and all possessed with 
evil spirits were brought to the Great 
Physician. With healing of the body he 
gave spiritual blessing. For once, per- 
haps, there were no sick ones in Caper- 
naum. It was a Sabbath long remem- 
bered. | 

8. What isthe Sabbath? A memorial 
day. (1) of God’s rest. “Six days of 
work and one of rest conform the life of 
man to the method of God’s creation.” 
(2) Of God’s delivering the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage.” ‘Thou shalt re- 
member that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and the Lord thy God 
brought thee out hence bya mighty hand 
and stretched out arm: therefore the Lord 
thy God commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath day.” (Deut. v:15.) (3) In this 
lesson we find Christ’s idea to be “No 
Sabbath in holy things.” In other words, 
in worldly things it is a privilege and 
blessing to rest on the Sabbath. In 
spiritual things a privilege and blessing 
to work. ‘The repose of God does not 
exclude work.” (4) The Christian Sab- 
bath a memorial of Christ’s completed 
work—his resurrection. Nowhere in 
the Epistles do we find Apostles reprov- 
ing the early Christians for neglecting or 
breaking the observance of the seventh 
day. Col. ii:16 is direct authority for 
freeing Gentile Christians from the obli- 
gations of the seventh day. The usage 
of the Apostles and of the early church 
points clearly to the observance of the 
Lord’s day as the Christian Sabbath, a 
day made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath. ‘Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy’ is the divine command. 
Our lesson shows how our Saviour honor- 
ed and hallowed it. 


DIED. 


Enocite.—At the residence of Mr. Robert 
Walsh, Ocean View, San Francisco, De- 


cember 16th, Mrs. Ellen Engle, aged 70 | 
| territory of the East. 


years. 


‘in the evening at 7:30. 


A TRIP SOUTH. 


Dear Paciric: In a trip through 
three of the Soutbern counties I have had 
the pleasure of meeting some of our 
good Congregational ministers. A few 
lines concerning them and their work 
might be acceptable to your readers. At 
San Miguel I met our old-time friend 
Rev. E. B. Tuthill, some years ago at 
Martinez. He is doing brave pioneer 
work, and is already rewarded by having 
a very warm place in the hearts of the 
people and a very neat church edifice in 
a good location in the town. 

At Santa Barbara I did not have an 
Opportunity to see our good brother, 
Rev. Weitzel, but was glad to hear good 
accounts of his work and church there. 

In San Buenaventura I saw our friend 
Rev. T. D. Murphy, who had but recent- 


ly returned from a needed vacation for 


rest. His work is spoken kindly of, and 
he has the sympathy and love of a large 
number of people. In San Buenaventu- 


‘ra I had the pleasure of meeting Rev. 


Bristol, who lives near there, and is one 
of the historic characters of that section. 
He is still vigorous, active and earnest 
in reform and Christian work, 

In my trip to Nordhoff in the far- 
famed Ojai valley, one of the first per- 
sons I saw was Rev. C. S. Vaile, now 
pastor of our church in that lovely val- 
ley; and, as upon previous occasions, 
when I have met him in other places, so 
now, he was willing, in very kindly man- 
ner, to give me assistance in the work in 
which I was engaged. He is just hav- 
ing finished a very comfortable and com- 
modious residence, and, it is hoped will 
live long to labor in that lovely place. 

San Miguel, Santa Barbara, San Buen- 
aventura and the Ojai valley all have 
merits, beauties and advantages pecul- 
larly their own ; but the Ojai valley must 
have a few special words. It is 1,000 
feet above. the sea level, and in one of 
nature’s choicest spots. The ride to itis 
up through a very romantic valley, and 
its location and surroundings paradisaic. 
Its climate is such that as soon as it is 
sufficiently known through the world, 
health - seekers in multitudes will 
come for its benefits, which, it is 
believed, in most cases will much im- 
prove the health, and in many others 
practically cure even where death had al- 
ready appeared to be close at hand. 

Lack of time does not permit further 
expatiation on the beauties of the places 
named, and the good work of our breth- 
ren in the ministry in these highly favor- 
ed spots. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR THE WEEK OF 


PRAYER, JANUARY 6TH—13TH, 1889. 


Sunday, January 6th.—Sermons: Isa- 
iah lx: 1; Romans xiii: 14; John xv: 5; 
Phillipians iv: 13. 

Monday, January 7th.—Thanksgiving 
and Confession: Thanksgiving: I Thes- 
salonians v: 18; Psalm c; Psalm ciii; 
Nehemiah xii: 43. Confession: Hosea 
xiv: 1, 2; I John i: 8, 9; Psalm xxxil: 
1-5; II Samuel xii: 13. 

Tuesday, January 8th.—The Holy 


Spirit: Offices: John xvi: 7-15; Joel ii: 


28. Gifts: I Corinthians xii: 7-11. 
Fruits: Galatians v: 22, 23. Example: 
Acts xix: 1-6; Luke xxiv: 49; Acts 1: 14; 
li: 1-4. | 
Wednesday, January 9th.—The Fam- 
ily and the Church: Deuteronomy vi: 


1-7; Ephesians vi: 1-9; II Timothy i: 5. 


Thursday, January 1oth.—Reforms: 
For the abolition of the manufacture, im- 
portation, sale and use of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage; for the destruction 
of the opium traffic; for the repeal of all 
laws which protect vice; for the sanctifi- 


cation of the Lord’s day; for social pur- 


ity, and all other needed reforms. Prov- 
erbs xxiii: 29-32; Romans iil: 8; 
Habakkuk ii: 15, and ii: 12; Luke i: 15; 
Exodus xx: 8-11; Nehemiah xiii: 15-22; 
Exodus xx: 14; Matthew v: 28; I Corin- 
thians ill: 16, | 
Friday, January 11th.— Missions: 
City: Luke xix: 41. Home: Mark 1: 
38, 39. Foreign: Matthew xxviii: 19. 
Saturday, January 12th.—Nations : 
For peace and prosperity, temporal and 
spiritual. Psalm xvii; Romans xiii: 


1—7; I Peter ii: 13-15; James v: 4; Col. 


lv: I. 
Sunday, January 13th.— Sermons: 
I Corinthians iii: 9; I Corinthians xv: 58. 


D. L. MOODY. 


Mr. D. L. Moody will begin his evan- | | 


gelistic work in this city next Sabbath, 
January 6th, at the Mechanics’ Pavilion. 
The first service will be held at 9:30 
A. M.; the second service at 3 P. M.; and 
Services will be 
free to all. Singing by a large chorus 
of trained voices. Mr. George C. Steb- 
bins of Brooklyn, N. Y., will sing several 
solos. 


Forefathers’ Day has been celebrated 


in the lar ities and towns of our 
country, and many good addresses have 
been made. It is well to keep the prin- 


ciples that moved the pilgrims in memory 
and teach them to our children. Every 
church should gather on the evening of 
this day, and by addresses and suitable 
exercises keep in memory the past, and 
instruct the young i e foundation 
principles of our Congregational church- 


es. Those principles are of as much 


value to a church and to mankind now 
as they were to the first church planted 
in Amerca. 


A new monthly paper, The Banner 
of Asia, is to be published at Bombay, 


beginning in January. One of its first 


objects will be to urge the immediate 
stoppage of the government traffic in 
vice, liquor and opium, in the British 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paotric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 


If the Atlantic Monthly continues through- 
out 1889 to give its readers as charming a 
variety of really good articles as appear in 
its January number, both editor and public 
are to be congratulated. ‘‘A Difficult Prob- 
lem in Politics” is by Frank Gaylord Cook, 
the problem being how to attain ‘‘uniform 


legislation” thoughout the Union; ‘Studies 


of Factory Life” and ‘‘The American and the 
Mill” are interesting articles; Professor 
Shaler of Harvard University considers ‘‘The 
Athletic Problem in Education.” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


The January Century has an article on 
‘‘Pagan Ireland,” by Mr. Charles DeKay; 


the Confederacy”; *‘An American Apprentice 
System”; ‘Horses of the Plains”; ‘*The Life 
of Administrative Exiles”; in ‘‘Topics of the 
Time” are discussed ‘‘Annexation, or Federa- 
tion?’ ‘‘ Separate Municipal Elections,” 
‘‘Are We Just to Our Architects?” and ‘A 
Crisis in the Copyright Agitation.” ~*~ 


I have not used all of one bottle yet. I 
suffered from catarrh for twelve years. I 
tried various remedies without benefit until 
last April, when I saw Ely’s Cream Balm ad- 
vertised in the Boston Budget. I procured 
a bottle, and since the first day’s use the 
soreness is entirely gone.—D. G. Davidson, 
with the Boston Budget, formerly with the 
Boston Journal. | 


January Home CIRcLE is now ready for 
distribution. It contains 10 or 12 pages of 
reading matter, besides a full market report 


and quotations for goods in nearly every line. 


Sent one year for $1, or sample copy free. 
Address, Homes Crrcuz, Box 2633, 8. F., Cal. 


In the January St. Nicholas are published: 
‘‘The Bells of Ste. Anne”; ‘‘The Routine of 
the Republic”; ‘‘The Distances in Space” in 
a bright way conveys to young readers some 
conception of a few of the stupendous dis- 
tances dealt with by astronomers. 


MASON 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENT'S, 


137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIBLE 


735 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Bibles and Testaments 
In great variety. | 


A large stock of all the issues of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society constantly on hand. 


GEO. O. McOONNELL, 
Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Depositary. 


ist. Sup’t. 


OAL. 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Bal 


timove STREET. 
NEw YorK, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space. 


Fublishers’ Hepeartment 


office where it is printed. 
American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 6.75 
Bazar...... 4.00 65.75 
Scientific American............... 3.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... .........+... 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


an illustrated article on ‘“‘The West Point of 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate .. 
ders. Sold only in cans. Roya Bakina Pow- 
DER Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


BOOKS. 


EW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 

holidays now ready. Volumes and 
Portfolios of Etchings Photogravures, 
Steel and Wood engravings, and all the 
best examples of the Illustrator’s art. 


BOOKLETS for Chi'dhood, Youth 
and Age in color and monotint, and of 
more lasting pleasure than Christmas cards. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, picture books, 
reading books, books of instruction, books 
of pleasure. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS 
in full variety of siz:s and bindings. 


STATIONERY fash- 


ionable styles. 
Open Evenings. 


BEAGH, 


[07 Montgomery St., 


Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisco. 


rss? VM‘Donald, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. CASHIER. 


on thePacific Coast 

B f “Capital Stock 

1.000000.00. 
h SurewsS 700,000.00. 
AvResourcts $ 4,356,175.94, 


Re thanks for past favors, we 
respectfully ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 

and Cor-porations. \ 


R. H. McDONALD, Pres’t, 
Gan Francisco, Cal, Ist; 1888. 


DEWING 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
SOHOOL FURNISHERS, and 
PIANO MANUFAOTUREBS, 


Now occupy their new store in the 
S13 Market Street, 


Where they continue all their former branches 
of business, and add a retail department, em- 
bracing Pianos and Organs, Miscellaneous 
Books, Fine Stationery, Imported Leather 
Goods, etc. 


Special attention is invited te THE DEW- 
ING BROS.’ PIANO, our own manufacture, 
and to PICTURESQUE OALIFORNIA, our 
own publication. 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY, 


813 Market Street, S. F. 


W. L. Oae, 
Sec, & Treas, 


M. 8S. DEwINa, 
Vice-Pres. 


J. DEWING, 
President. 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 00 
75 ** 385 00 


Table Lamps................. $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lam 1 75 ** 20-00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 “* 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners...... -- 1 50 each. 

Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
863 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


fu 


CALIFORNIA 


WAP LES, 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY, 


On the Pacific and the Main Lrnz of the Southern Pacific Railroad from San Francisco to the 
Eastern and Southern seaboard, with a southerly aspect, and protected on the north by the 


lofty Santa Inez 


mountains; climate corresponding to Nice and Mentone, in Europe; soil 


adapted to fruits; laid out by the Naples Improvement Company (incorporated), and abun- 


| dantly supplied with water; affords delightful and healthy residences, and will be a place of 


resort and an educational center; tixteen acre’ set apart for a park; Congregational church and 
institution of learning; 15 per cent of all sales devoted to the church building and institution; 
under a Board of Trustees of prominent ministers and laymen, and 50 shares of stock each 
donated to the American Board, American Home Missionary Society and American Missionary 


Association. 


A limited number of shares of stock and lots offered low to those who buy now 


(price, to be advanced), giving present opportunity for profitable investment, or securing a 
residence in a beautiful town. Maps, circulars and plans furnished on application by mail. 
Address Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., Superintendent of Home Missions, or the subscriber, No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, Oal.; or J. H. Williams, Esq., Santa Barbara, Oal, 


JOHN C. HOLBROOK, Pres. 


CUTTING DOWN. 


At this season of the year every successful merchant overhauls his stock to find out the 


amount of his gains or losses, 
ducing prices, 


some $1. 


and, learning where he is overstocked, tries to reduce it by re- 
forcing sales, even at a loss sometimes. 
fully. We are offering Ladies, Vests, in sizes 80, 82 and 84 only, 
Children’s stockings, up to 7 or 8 inch., 


bis has to be done, and we do it cheer- 
44c each, worth fully 75c, and 
very fine quality, at 20c to 25c, worth double 


the money. Men’s Cotton Half-Hose at 85c a doz.; you would call them cheap at $1.25; extra 


fine at 25c; good value at 50c; 
Silk handkerchiefs for boys or girls, 


room we offer tons of French Prunes for 5c, 
brought 12c and 15c last year. 
year for $1. 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


we have too many. 
kerchiefs for children at 2(c and 25c per dozen: for ladies, 
der and nice, fine embroidered at 10c, 15c and 25c 


Wool Half-Hose from 20c a pair up. Hand- 
45c, 50c and 75c per dozen; with bor- 
that you would call cheap at twice the price. 


men or women; white or figured, at 25c to $1.25. In wall- 
paper we sell at 12%c to 20c what would surprise you; new dendien . 
nice Books for little children, sold at 25c before Christmas, now o 


and good quality. A few 
ered at 15c. In the Fruit 


for which we used to get 10c; peaches at 5c that 
yea Our January list is ready, and we will send it to you a whole 
Sample copies free. Ask for it if you have not had it lately. 


SMITH’S CASH 


STORE, 


: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


For all SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSON LEAVES, QUARTERLIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 
TEACHERS’ HELPS and ILLUSTRATED PAPERS (samples of periodicals sent free to any 
address), SECRETARIES, SUPERINTENDENTS and TREASURERS’ RECORDS, TEAOH- 
ERS’ CLA&8S BOOKS, MAPS, and all Sunday-school requisites—send to 


BRIER 


42 Gearv St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


7135 MARKET ST., - 


DEPOSITORY, 
- FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 


PELOUBET’S 


NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


735 Market Street, - 


- _ San Francisco, Cal. 
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